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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—)—, 
HISTORY. 


Lectures.on the. Hi. of Literature, Ancient and Mo- 
dern. From the German of Freperick SCHLEGEL. 
New edition. Blackwood. 

‘THis is.a very delightful little volume. It presents us 
in a small compass a well-executed translation of 
Scutece’s Lectures on the History of Literature, 
The reputation of this work is so great, both in our.own 
country and over the whole of Europe, that it would be 
idle at the present mottient to enter upon a detailed cri- 
ticism of it. Probably to many.of our readers the work 
is well known, and although we should not shrink from 
measuring our judgment.of such an author with theirs, 
it would be beside-the purposes of this journal to discuss 
at length the merits of books that have passed into the 
ranks of standard literature. 

In few words, then,. every literary man. ought to have 
read, or to read, these lectures. Nay, further, there are 
very few who “profess to. follow.aad’ enjoy literary pur- 
suits who ought to Le:eontent with a single perusal. To 
a course of study a most.invaluable guide is here fur- 
nished by one who has combined all the critical acumen 
with all the laborious industry of the German mind. 
The.range of authors whose styles and characters pass 
under the notice of the lecturer extends over the whole 
domain of ancient and modern civilization. We do not 
mean that the rane” Of every writér is here set down 
with a mark of approbation or censure dffixed’to it; but 
we are invited to a-masterly sutvey of the'distinguishing 
features of each litératy cycle; as illistratédt’ and pour- 
trayed in the lives 4nd writings of the mdst distinguished 
authors in each era; and \to.each: separate -part of the 
review is brought the most accurate acquaintance with 
the writings considered, the most impartial, and philo: 
sophical judgment, and a-rare faculty of discerning even 
the most minuté points of similarity and contrast: What 
renders SCHLEGEL’S lectures the more valuable is, that 
they supply a great want, to’ meet which our own lan- 

Age rat & i conmyparativ ely: nothing. 
A History of Literature; indeed; we bave, executed with 
all the care and research which has made the life of 
HALwaw, its author, so valuable; but the minds of 
ScuLeceL and HaLUAwM ‘ate tot more differently cast, 
than the scope and design of their works are dissimilar. 
HA.Law’s is a full, elaborate chroniele’of the men. who: 
have written and the books of which they have been. the 
authors, interspersed with judicious remarks suitable to 
each, either as an individual writer or an individaal 
work. ScHeGEn’s is an introduction, of a most phi- 





losophical ‘description, to a history, nét of men or books, 
but of the abstractions of human intellect developed in 
speech or committed to those memorials in which speech 
and thought “are pe ted. ‘Fhe one is the composi- 
tion of a discreet, sagacious aniialist; the othet, ‘the 
essay of a moral philosopher. 

In ‘another point” of view, Lectures on the History of 
Literature are an important contribution to that school 
of philosophical history, of which Gurzor was almost 
the founder, and which is, among literary events, the 
moet honourable to the exertions of modern intellect. 
In this field, Englarid at present has done little or no- 
thing. The work has been achieved, so far, mainly by 
the historians of France and Germany. The avidity 
with which their writings have been and. their views 
adopted among ourselves, augurs well for the future ; but, 
as far-as. regards the past, the glory is none of. ours. 
That such a school should have run into extravagances, 
and laid claim to more than it can compass, was the 
natural consequence of the time and circumstances of 
it@ establishment, and cannot excite our astonishment, Gr 
even anything more than @vefy moderate degree of 
censure. Men who'-Wave ‘suceéeded so far in reducing 
to known laws and definite principles; what had formerly 
been a rude, urishapen: accumulation of facts, having no 
order or system but bate chronological: sequence, were 
of all the most likely to arrogate for.their system, im- 
possible: advantages, and to. pretend, as some have 
pretended, that history might he collected into a science 
as exact. and: certain as that of chemistry or mechanics. 
But while Sc#itcet is entitled to'a large share of that 
praise which we hold to belong to the modern philoso- 
phers of history, he,is, in Our, judgment, free_from the 
fault to which we have just adverted. . There is areason- 
ableness and a moderation about) his.-reflections that 
betoken a large’ experience; and aealm' mind unintoxi- 
cated With the dtaught:of historical-discovery.. 

We profess not to be writing a-detailed criticism of 
the’ views’ adopted’ by’ ScHteGEL. upon the’ different 
matters. which come under his. consideration, Of course, 
therefore, a series of quotations would be very much out 
of place, Nay, the very reasons which we have assigned 
for avoiding a minute review of single. passages would 
operate eqaly against the last. At the same time, we 
cannot fo: from inserting one passage of 
length upon the distinetiveness: of national literatures, 
and the obligation connected therewith which rests upon 
individuals. It seems. to.us-to,confirm admirably the 
remarks which we have already made, _ 


I close. these. sketches, these remarks upon the literature and 
language, more or less known and understood, of the different 
European people, with one general reffection which I have 
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~pendent and distinet’nation has, as I believe, the right to!pos- 
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already thrown out upon a previous occasion. Every inde- 





sess a peculiar literature; that is, to possess an improved and 
cultivated national language, for, without that, no degree of 
intellectual refinement can become truly national and effectual, 
nay, the greatest, being embodied in a foreign vehicle, cannot 
fail to be tinged with a certain stain of barbarism. It is 
indeed a very absurd way of shewing our partiality for our 
own language, to desist from learning any other, or even to 
deny the advantages which some foreign languages may pos- 
sess over our own. Besides the ancient languages, there are 
several of the modern dialects so useful in regard to general 
cultivation, that whatever department a man chooses for himself, 
he cannot fail to find one or other of them absolutely necessary 1 
for his purposes. The external relations of life have, besides, 
rendered the acquisition of some of them indispensable. The 
use of aforeign dialect in legislation and in courts of law is at 
all times-distressing, and I might even say unjust; the use of 
a foreign dialect im diplomacy, and in the social intercourse of 
polished life, can never fail to produce injurious effects upon 
the vernacular Janguage. But when the custom of so using a 
foreign dialect has once been fairly introduced, the evil is, at 
least for individuals, an irremediable one. It then becomes the 
duty of the whole cultivated and higher order of society to 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman Con- 
quest ; with Anecdotes of their Courts. Now first pub- 
lished from Official Records and other Authentic Docu- 
ments, private as wellas public. By AGNES StRiIcK- 
LAND. Vol. IX. Colburn. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
‘FuRTHER on we find a curious account of the charges 
of a corporation feast at Edinburgh, on the occasion of 
a visit from the King and Queen. 


The 29th of the same month was,the day appointed for 
this banquet. Some junketting with the duke’s cooks, and 
treating them and other of the officials in the culinary depart- 
ment of his royal highness’s establishment at Holyrood. palace, 
took place previously, it: appears, probably for the purpose of 
obtaining a few hints from them tending toenlighten the Scot- 
tish operatives as to the modes.of cookery and sauces in vogue 
at St. James’s.and Whitehall, .Charges there are in the cor- 
poration accounts for wine and ‘‘ cannell’’ (cinnamon) water, 
drunk with those worthies in the back shop of Robert Mein, 
‘“mutchkins_of cannell. water, wafers, and wine, and rough 
almonds ;” and there is ‘¢ to ane coach with the duke’s cooks, 





come forward together, to point out by their influence the 


proper route between two extremes of entirely neglecting and | 
exclusively studying foreign languages; to give to necessity | 
that which she requires, but never to forget what is due to our | highness’s comptroller, condescends to be treated with at 
country. The care of the national language I consider as at all | Mrs. Caddell’s, and four pints of wine and ain coach, for 


times a sacred trust and a most important privilege of the higher | 


orders of society. Every man of education should make it the 
object of his unceasing concern to preserve his language pure and 


entire—to speak it, so far as is in his power, in all its’ beauty | 


and perfection. He should be acquainted generally, not su- 
perficially, not only with the political history, but with the 
language and literature of his country ; and so far is the study 
of foreign languages from being hostile to all this, that without 
such study I believe no man can acquire the degree of perspe- 
euity, or the facility of expression necessary for the purposes 

to which I have alluded. But the use of a foreign dj | 
society should certainly be limited to the strictest bound of 
necessity. The obligation to watch over the language should 
be most sacred in the eyes of those who stand highest in the 
society ; for the more rank, and wealth, and consequence, 
any individual possesses, the more has the nation a right to ex- 
pect from this individual that he shall contribute to the utmost 
of his power to the preservation and cultivation.of that which 
is hers. A nation whose language becomes rude and bar- 
barous must be on the brink of barbarism in. regard to 
every thing else, A nation which allows her language to go 
to ruin, is parting with the last half of her intellectual inde- 
pendence, and testifies her willingness to cease to exist. The 
danger is no doubt great when a national language is assailed 
on the one hand by a systematic plan for its corruption, and 
on the other by a foolish and affected fashion, which encour- 
ages, from mere silliness, the use_of a foreign dialect:, But in 
such matters as these, the danger ceases to be the moment we 
are sensible of its existence. In every thing which depends, 
not upon the spirit of a moment, but the perseverance of an 
age, the victory is always sure to be obtained by the universal 
and calmly progressive resistance of men of sense. 


There is but one point further to which we'wish' to 
direct the attention of the students of literature. These 
lectures are not, and must not be taken to be, a history 
of literature, They are valuable as guides and com- 
panions in the study of such a history—they are not a 
history itself. They will be read unprofitably to any 
one who can content himself with reading them only. 
There is no such compendious road tothe knowledge of 
history. In pursuit of such a knowledge, there is work 
for every one of our highest imtellectual faculties, com- 
bined with the-moral resolution, which evades no diffi- 
culty, and perseveres through every dismay. To many 
this caution will be unnecessary; to some it may be ab- 
solutely essential. 











2/. and spirits with them in Patrick Steel’s, }/. 12s.;’’ for all 
which the corporation pays without grudge or grumble; also 
for twelve pounds of confections, which Sir John Worden, his 


which 347. 16s. is disbursed by the corporation; a startling sum 
to southern eyes, were it not for theremembrance that the pounds 
are only ‘‘ punds’’ Scots, which the gentle reader will be pleased 
to reckon at the rate of twenty pence, instead of twenty shillings. 
A few items in the bill of Maister R. Pollock, pastryman, 
baxter, and burgess of Edinburgh, for articles furnished by 
him, ‘for ane treitt to his hayness the Duke of Albanie,”’ 
affords satisfactory proof that the science of good eating was 
pretty well understood ‘in the good town’’ jn the seventeenth 
century. No lack was there of dainties, although the barbaric 


alect in | grandeur of gilded salmon pasties, and dishes garnished with 


gold fringe, savoured rather of oriental than northern taste, 
and may astonish the refined gastronomes of the present day. 
There was ‘‘a large durkie py, all over gilded rubby (ruby), 
with boned vey] and boned turkie furnished,’’ for which twelve 
pounds (Scots) are charged, just one pound sterling, a very 
reasonable charge for such a dish, emblazoned, as it certainly 
was, with the royal arms of Scotland, and all correctly done by 
a professional, withal—witness the item in another bill of 
20/. paid ‘‘ to George Porteous, the herald, for gold, gilding, 
and painting.” Then there is ‘‘a large ham pie, witha batton 
of gold, 16/.; a large salmond pie, gilded; and a potailzie 
pie.” Of what this dainty was composed. we confess. our ig- 
norance, but it was decorated with a gold fringe, ‘‘ A lambe’s 
py, alamode.’’ We should suspect the duke’s cooks had a 
finger in this dish, and perhaps in the next, which, from its 
Italian name, was doubtless provided for her royal highness’s 
especial eating—viz. ‘‘a Florentin with a gilded cover,’’ for 
which the charge is twelve pounds Scots. ‘‘A shrimp py 
with vermiliane colour,’’ also figures at this feast. ‘‘ A venison 
pasty of your awn venison ;” that is to say, venison furnished 
by the good town ; but first, it should seem, presented to them 
by his royal highness, by the token that, in another bill, 260. 
Scots, is allowed for drink-money to those who brought three 
venisons. Three large venison pasties are charged by Richard 
Pollock in his bill, by which we understand the paste and other 
ingredients, 16/..Scots, and 12/. ditto. There are also ‘‘ three 
trotter pies, gilt,’’ a dish that appears to have found favour in 
the sight of the royal guests, for they had trotter pies, at their 
coronation banquet in Westminster Hall. Then there are diet 
pies, furnished with all sorts of confections, and alamode ¢eirts, 
and dishes of large minched pies, and panterits; no less than 
thirty dozen of French bread for the table, and other things, 
amounting to 444/. 13s. after which appears the supplicatory 
appeal— 


Remember the drink-money. 


This is only a specimen of the pastryman’s labours for the 
good town’s treat. Some idea of the meats furnished forth on 
this occasion may be gathered from Mrs. Caddell’s bill, whereof 
the first article is ‘‘ cockelike,’’ meaning no other than the 
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favourite dish of bonniéi King Jamie, immortalised by Sir 
Walter Scott in ‘‘ The Fortunes.of Nigel,” under the scarcely 
more intelligible orthography .of cockieliekie,.a compound of 
which. a full-grown fowl forms the basis. 


A domestic anecdote will be read with interest. 


Mary Beatrice has herself related the following particulars 
connected with the indisposition of the little prince, and the 
strange negligence of ber own personal attendants at that 
time :—‘‘ A few hours.after the birth of my son,’’ said she, 
‘*the physicians prescribed something for him, which they say 
is good for babies. I don’t remember now what it was; but 
this I know, that by mistake or carelessness, they repeated 
the dose, which made him so ‘ill that every one thought he 
was dying. As Iwas in child-bed the king would not have 
me awakened with these tidings ; but while every one was ina 
state of distraction, he:retired into’ his oratory to offer that 
child, who was so precious to him, to God. I awoke in the 
mean time, and asked for some broth, but saw no one near 
me, neither nurse nor attendant. I then ealled. The only 
person who remained to take care of me was ‘a chambermaid, 
not more than one-and-twenty years old, and thus I learned 
that which they wished to conceal from me. The Countess of 
Sunderland was lady of the bed that night, and it was her 
duty to watch beside me.” 


Perhaps a further glimpse of a royal nursery in the 
olden time may gratify our readers. 


They determined to bring the Prince of Wales up by hafid. 
‘This morning,”’ says the nuncio, ‘I have had the honour 
of seeing him whilst they gave him his food, which he took 
with ‘a good appetite; he appears to me very well com- 
plexioned, and well made. he said aliment is called watter 
grueil ; it is composed of barley-flour, water, and sugar, to 
which a few currants are sometimes added.” A very unsuit- 
able condiment for a tender infant, as the result proved ; 
violent fits of indigestion produced inflammation and other 
dangerous symptoms, and he was sent to Richmond for 
change of air; but as they continued to feed him on currant 
gruel, he grew from bad to worse. ‘‘ The young prince lives 
on,”’ writes the Ellis correspondent, “ but is a weakly infant, 
at Richmond.” ‘The queen, who was going to Bath, de- 


ferred her journey, and came frequently to see him. She at- 


tributed his illness to the want of a nurse, and the improper 
food with which they were poisoning rather than nourishing 
him. ‘* The state to which I saw my son reduced by this 'fine 
experiment,’’ says her majesty, “‘ would deter me from ever 
allowing it to be tried on the children of others. When he 
had been fed in this way till he was about six weeks old, he 
became so dangerously ill with colic, attended with vomiting 
and convulsions, that they thought every sigh would be his 
last. Wehad senthim to Richmond, a country house, to be 
brought up under the care of Lady Powis, his govervess, and 
he got so much worse that she expected every moment to be 
his last. 1 got into my coach with the determination of going 
to him at all events. Lady Powis had sent word to us, that 
if the infant died she would despatch a courier to spare us 
from the shock of coming to the house where he was. Every 
man we met by the way I dreaded was that courier.”’ King 
James accompanied his anxious consort on this journey, and 
participated in all her solicitude and fears. When the royal 
parents reached the river-side, they feared to cross, and sent a 
messenger forward to inquire whether their son were alive, 
that they might not have the additional affliction of seeing 
him if he were dead. After a brief but agonising pause of 
suspense, word was brought to them, ‘The prince is yet 
alive ;’ and they ventured over. ‘‘ When we arrived,” con- 
tinues the queen, ‘‘ we found my son still living.”’ I asked 
the physicians, “ If they had yet hopes of doing anything for 
him?” They all told us, ‘they reckoned him as dead.’ I 
sent into the village in quest of a wet nurse (she who suckled 
him). I gave him that nurse; he took her milk; it revived 
him, and she has happily reared him ; but this peril was not 
the least of those which have befallen him in the course of his 
history, which, like ours, will appear, to those who shall read 
it hereafter, like romance.’’ 


After the crown of England had been lost, and the 
royal pair were exiles at the Court of France, and living 








upon the precarious bounty of strangers, we find them, 
with their mimic court, seriously engaged in sucha piece 
of folly as this touching a point of etiquette :— 


It was the desire of Louis XIV. that the Dauphiness and 
the other princesses and ladies of the Court of France should 
pay a ceremonial visit of welcome to the Queen of England 
the next day; but this was an object that required more than 
his power to accomplish. The Dauphiness fearing that a 
fauteuil would not be accorded to her in the presence of her 
Britannic Majesty, feigned sickness as an excuse for not per- 
forming the courtesy prescribed by her august father-in-law to 
his royal guests. She kept her bed obstinately for several 
days. Madame, the wife of the King’s brother, said ‘ she 
had a right to a fauteuil on her left hand, and that she would 
not go unless that were allowed ;” neither would the Duchesses 
without being permitted to have their tabourets, the same as 
in their own court. Monsieur was very sulky, withal, because 
the Queen had not kissed him. Mary Beatrice, though 
naturally lofty, behaved with much good sense on this occasion : 
she referred the matter entirely to the decision of the King of 
France, requesting him to decide whether the Princes and 
Duchesses were to be received according to the custom of the 
court of France orof England. ‘‘ Tell me,” said the Queen to 
Louis, “‘ how you wish it to be ; I will salute whomsoever you 
think proper : but itis not the custom in England for me to kiss 
any man.” The King decided that it should be arranged 
according to the etiquette of France. Madame de Sévigné, a 
few days after, records the important fact that “‘ the Queen of 
England had kissed Monsieur ; and that he was, in considera- 
tion of having received that honour, contented to dispense with 
a fauteuil in the presence of King James, and would make no 
further complaints to the King his brother. * * * At 
length it was settled that the Dauphin should only sit ona 
pliant or folding-chair in the presence of King James; but 
when in company with the Queen, he should be entitled to a 
fauteuil. The arrangement of this knotty point did not free 
the royal exiles from perplexing attacks on their patience in 
their new position. The Princes of the Blood had their pre- 
tensions also; and it was a much easier matter to satisfy them 
than to settle their point with the ladies, 


There is a mournful interest in these particulars of 


THE DEATH OF JAMES THE SECOND. 

On his death-bed, ‘‘ Mary Beatrice told him that the nuns 
of Chaillot were desirous that he should bequeath his heart to 
their community, to be placed in the same tribute with that 
of their royal foundress, Queen Henrietta, his mother, and her 
own, when it might please God to shorten the term of their 
separation, by calling her hence. James thanked her for re- 
minding him of it. He gave Mary Beatrice some directions 
about their son, and requested her to write to the Princess 
Anne, his daughter, when he should be no more, to assure her 
of his forgiveness, and to charge her, on his blessing, to en- 
deavour to atone to her brother for the injuries she had done 
him. Soon after, his hands began to shake with a convulsive 
motion, and the pangs of death came visibly upon him. His 
confessor and the Bishop of Autun told the queen ‘that she 
must withdraw, as they were about to offer up the services of 
their church for a departing soul, and that the sight of her 
agony would disturb the holy serenity which God had shed 
upon the heart of the king.’ She consented, as a matter of 
conscience, to tear herself away; but when she kissed his 
hands, for the last time, her sobs and sighs roused the king 
from the lethargic stupor in which exhausted nature had sunk, 
and troubled him. ‘ Why is this?’ said he tenderly to her. 
‘Are you not flesh of my flesh, and bone of my bone—are 
you nota part of myself? How is it, then, that one part of 
me should feel so differently from the other? Tin joy, and 
you in despair. My joy isin the hope I feel that God in his 
mercy will forgive me my sins, and receive me into his beati- 
tude, and you are afflieted at it. I have long sighed for this 
happy moment, and you know it well; cease, then, to lament 
forme. I will pray for you.—Farewell.’ This touching adieu 
took place four-and-twenty hours before James breathed his 
last. They forbade the queen to enter the chamber again, 


though he asked for her every time he awoke. Mary Beatyige- 
being informed of this, implored so passionately, the pvé@nihg =~ < + 
before his death, to be permitted to see him once mpre,;pros— < ~ 
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theefiect of agitating bim, that.she:- was permitted to app 
his bed... .She,struggled to feign, « eommposure, that -shevwas far 
fling ~but.James, althougl his eyes-were now wated dim; 
(far dull, peroeived; the. anguish of her, soul; sadwhen 

him jf he, suffered, replied,, I suffers but it is:only be+ 






she 3 
cause, t see, how, much you suffes... should be. well content if 


you were less afflicted, or could take some,share in my, happi~ 
ness.’,., She asked, him. to request of God for her the grace of 
love and, perfect resignation to his. will, They compelled her to 
withdraw; and she passed theawfal. interval in fasting, watching, 
and prayer,,alone in her. chamber, “When all was over her 
confessor, Father Ruga, came toseek her,no one else' venturing 
to anmounce to her the fact that ber, husband had. breathed ‘his 
last,,.Even he shrank, from the. task of telling her so im-direct 
words; but requesting her, tounite with him in offering wp somé 
Peay ; for the.lking, he commenced with. ** Subvenite Sancte 
Diets j' Oke, RY :God, ‘is, .it,'then,.done?’’ :exelainied: thé 
Pp hrowing herself, upon the ground in.an; agony of grief, 
She knew too well that this was’ part of the office appointed: 
by their church for «seul departed; and, pouring outa tor~ 
rent, of tears, she remained Jong, unable, toi utter 4 word: : Fas 
ther, Ruga exhorted her to, resign herself to the will of God,’ 
and, in token of ber. ;submission to his decrees, to say “* Fiat 
voluntas tua =’, will; be.,done,, ‘ Mary. Beatrice: maile an 
rt ta, obey her, spiritual, director.;, but, at: first, she! could 
only give utterance .to the word ‘* Fiat.” ..The:blow,: though: 
it had.so long:impended over, her;.was, hard, to: bean ;- for, im’ 
of ,the evidences.of, ber own, senses to: the eontraty, she’ 
id. continued.to cherish a, lingering, hope that: the separation 
might yet Reielerede and she scarcely, knew how to realise the ' 
fact, that) dt, was, icreyocable., .} As,there.mever was.a: moré 
t.and .more Christian union than. that; which: subsisted 
tween, this king and queen, which for many. years bad been 
their, mutual. consolation,’ says a contemporary, who: wasiwell 
acquaiatad with them both, ‘30 there never was/e mare bitter: 
sorrow than wasifelt by, her, altuough her resignation was.en. 
tire, and. perfect,’....King,\James departed this. life at: three 
o’elogk.in tire afternoon 5 he. died with «| smile on his counte- 
nance. ,, The bitterness of death had long been passed, and he 
had requested | that. his, chamber-door - might: 'be Jeft . without! 
Leing, guarded, sa, that,all, who wished. to, take a last. look -of 
him might freely enter. . His, apartments were: crowded. both 
with,English and French, of.all. degrees, and his curtains were 
SAIS APRs yisismizoiggs anid) mse 93 ai 31 x0 ; dovsie 9 
nti ‘touching is this*pictute bce rat sa 
it*gHows* how warm 'Were:'the affections “of "MaRy of. 
Moieila, and really raises her in the esteem of the reader. 
Onothe evening of Saturday, September} 7thy the ‘second | 
day. of, her widowhood, her majesty; {says a rectise, who’ ‘had 
watghed beside her:om the 'preeding niglit; and whose memo) 
randai ane, still preserved), did me‘ the honour of comnianding 
mie tortake»séme repose;' while:sister Catherine Angeli ae took 
my»pisee near her, ' At) the second «hour after midaight 'T rev 


f 
tf 


-turnéd te the iqueers!'iAs soon as) she saw me;: she‘cried dat; 


‘‘ Ha, any) sisters what have D suffered while you; were wway ! 
Zt isscancely ‘possible toy deseribe my feeliogs,:. Tofell asleep 
forsa:few moments \butwhata sleep it-was !.; It seemed to 
meas) they were tearing out: amy heart \and vending” my 
bowels, and: that I felt the most horrible paids:!”+ I made her’ 
majesty takes ishment, and read 'to her the soliloquies | 
inethe ‘Manual of »St.\Augustine,!:ahd shé slept'agdin for ‘a’ 
fem moments. Then my sister, Catharine Angelique, told me, 
that during any absence her majesty had done nothing bat sigh, 





lament, and groan, and: toss from ohe side of the bed to the? 


other,,and: bemoan ‘herself.as if: in the: greatest) pain, . We, 
who bad seen; the queen so resigned’in the midst of her afflic- 


tion, wefe surprised at this extréme agitation ; but (continues | 


the simple man), -owr. surprise ceased when they told us’ pri- 
vately that the body of the late king had been opened and em- 
balmed at the precise:time: that:the queen was thus disquieted 
in her sleep. That same night they had conveyed his bowels 
to.the: English Benedictines, and his heart to’ us; without-any 
pomip or. axoise, as \secretly as!) possible, for feariithe ‘queen 


should ‘hear of .it;) and be; distressed,;; Our. mother 2 had sre+ 
ceived, partigular orders.om that subject frem our king (Louis 
XTY.) prohibiting her, from either tolling her bells or. chanting. 


















Ey the visitation of St. Marie de Cha illot, lest it shonld agitate 
the Hoyah widbw." The young 'King’6f England; 0b" Tad ex: 


pressly-re¢qramended tus, by Mitord- Perth, to take’ evety pos- 
sible precaution: to prevent Gaocypnesd id shoe trols eashag 
the slightest. idda,of the time.of -its arrival; bub.the sympathy 
bad, wt defeated, all nay meena abe skeing 

4, ga0d, reagon, to » gay, to his; august spouse, { that’ she 
Hata ue his, flesh ,and.bone of, bis bone 3’! for when 
death, had rendered his body. .insensible) .of;; the, mound, 
the queen pad felt, all the pain. in her, own; living. feame\ 
anid this was the more to he remarked, ince she knew, nothing 
of what’ was then doing.’’ .* * * '* . Op the third day 
aftet' her artivdl, ‘being ‘Monday, Mary’ Beatrice assumed the 
habit of‘ widow ; “ and while they were thus arraying her,” 
continues our' good niin, “* her ‘majesty, observing ee aS 
toying to look ‘through ‘her ‘eyesirito het ‘soul,’ to. ‘see ‘what 
effect this’ dismal; dress’ ‘had*‘on “her mind, agsured\me, that 
those lugabriows trappings fave her 'tio pain; bedduse they were 
in,unison with her own feelings, and’ that it Would /have been 
very: distressing to herself to rave dressed other wise, or, indeed, 
even to. change that-dress..of Fort thesestiofomy-lifé,’ said her 
majesty,) ‘L.sball mever,-wear any! thing bint) blatk.:> I have 
long ago renounced, all yanities, and worn mothing: ia the way 
of dress but. what .was, abgplutely. necessary, }, and,God, knows: 
that I have,not, put on deeprations, except, in cases,where I was, 


compelled to do, so,,or in my.early, youth,’ .. When the melan 
choly toilet of Mary Beatrice was fully evil 0d she 
dressed for the first time in widow’s weeds, she seated Kerse 

ig.a fayteuil,-and-all the ladies jin: the: convent were: permitted 
te.enter,).to, offer) het: their, homagecand condolences. But 
every one, wadiin tears; and; nota word- was spoken; for: the! 


speakable: grief tobe conscious eftiany:4hing, {46 dohad the 
boldness,’’; says our simple nun,- ‘ to place the crucifix where 


on yacaucy, apparently ‘too ) much «absorbed in her own wa-' 


attention, was centred: on:thatimodel: of patience’ in suffering. 
After a.iquarter|of.anvhour, disapproacked to: give: her en 


asked, what hour it was. -iI told her; that it »was: half+past four 
o'clock, and: her, carriages (were come’; thatthe ‘community 
were waiting inotheigaliery,.and: a! ebiair> and: porters ‘were in 
attendance, to convey: het :to:‘her coachs!) She roselahd said, 
‘ Thaye a.visit to. make ‘before Lge ;‘othen! butstimg idto a 
passion, of  tears,.sbeicried;.‘:E.willsgo and pay-amy iduty:to 
the jheart.of: my: good king.o:i* Itcis heres xb ifeel that:it is, ands 
nothing shall stop me.from, going toiits:: Kt is: relic that I 
have-giyen you, and, I must be allowed:to veneratedt:!"”? 9: 
-At this, point of. her history the yolame, closes, «Hex 
| subse uent life wi be the subject , another, and. we 
‘less. lavish :of;her materials, ....It.is not necessary that she 
‘should ase, up. all that she ean lay her hands upon, how- 


and that, if, she does, not em Firs «aceon mn 


(tained. 
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SCIENCE. 

‘Experimental. Researches on the Food of Animals and the 
Fattening ‘of Cattle. With Rémarks* on’ the’ Food of 
Man. _ By Rosert Dunpas Toomson, M.D..Lec- 
turer on Practical Chemistry, University of’ Glasgow. 
Lofidon, 1846:°”" Lofigthat’ and'Co. 

Dr. THomson was appointed by the Government’to 
institute a formal inquiry into the relative values Of thalt 
and barley for feeding cattle. Two milch cows-were 
selected and stall-fed on fodder of various pind «Biaans 
hey, hatter, cxnebed and. scalded, malt, barley. combin 
with Jinseed. or wath bean flour, were in. turp, supplied. 
The animals, that were subjected to, the. experiment, as 
well as. their. food, milk, and jexcrement, were carefully 








at the reception of King James’s heart within the. conyent of 


weighed every day. The: results. shewed. the: effects of 





queen. sat. silent and: motionless ag @ statue, with her:eyes fixed’ 


her majesty ’s-regards| were ‘absently directed,and soon ‘allhet’ 


accaunt of a commission with which she had charged:me. » She- 


would advise Miss SraickLAND,in shat.to.be somewhat ' 
ever unimportant. -She must remember that/she is now’ 
rin her tenth volume, with: a:wide field: 'yetto traverse ; | 


pis lhe testes taehs Y; 3 
‘blotting apd. selection, she will weary, her readers, and.» 
lose much of the popularity she has so deservedly ob-... 
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cacti dang of diet: Dr, Tomson. availed: himself -of 
he opportunity, to investigate other points in physiology 
telating tothe food ofman as well as.of animals, and 
the. results’ of his’ inquiries ‘are contamed ‘in the very 
yaluable contribution:to science now before ws.) 
»¢Upon 'themain subject‘of inquiry, the ‘value’ of: malt 
as‘food;' Dr. THoMBON artived at the conclusion that 
notonly°is it inferior ‘to barley, but that it is positively 
injutious. © The cows fed upon, malt ‘Tost! weight) an 
the quaritity of ‘milk declined.’ “Other results were, the 
pricier Ma mm if 
juantities to sweeten mashes being. sufficient 
fi any, pounds, of, barley... Great, advantages. were, 
found. to ‘Bow from: ‘giving. to .animals, grain, crushed 
instead of whole—the latter was found.to pass-andigested. 
A curious. and before unsuspeeted.fact was ascertained, 
namely, that. if more:than nine pounds. ia: weight: of 
ee or malt: was, given, the! milk: dimmished: imme- 
iatelys ‘Oleaginous-food: did not increase the quantity’ 
of: butter 5’ bean flouryielding more than linseed. Changé 
of food: was: found “invariably to’ increase ‘thé’ flow - of 
miitk, Avhieh again “diminished wher the ‘sare’ food |was’ 
cont ied “for ‘sévetal ‘days. '*'Fromi® these “farts © Dr. 
THOMSON “Coritends that” there’ éhotild be a, frequent 
Chaige in ‘huinan diet,“ wobiw a mit teri odd 103 bezeart 
| The results, now-obtained) amply sustain the! idea’ supported ' 
hy the some: 'time.agoins reference to the dietary: of ‘human 
beings. shut up in poor-housessand: places of confinement. {It 
was then-argued that, !* im order’to retain the: human’ ‘constit: 
tution:in:a healthy condition, variety of food shouldbe pro+ 
petly|attehded to 5’’'andidifferent species of diet were sugzested 
ag, well caloulated'to supply 4 series of dishes:to the poor,’ | In’ 
the Asylum: for: thé »Houseless; ahd ‘in ‘thé House of Refuge 
at, Glasgow, the::reconimendation «was: followed * outs: atid) 
according to, the ‘report:ofsthe .treadurer, Mr.’ Liddell, ‘the’ 
dinner- meals being! varied two ‘or three-times every week, 
‘thé orange in the dietary routine! is muchi relished by the 
inmates,and may have had:some effect.ia the greater degree of 
health: which has; been evident antong, ther of dtey” =F * “A 
cow,-if fed-for two dayson an insufficient quantity of food, 
as indicated: by’ loss’ ‘of weight: arid diminution ‘of milk, will 
requige: at vieast double that! time to reach the condition from 
which it had: (détetidratedy antl the reason of: this is obvious,! 
because the: partial starvation has. caused it to:lose'a “portion 
of the sulstanve of: its body, which . requires w longer’ time*to ’ 
re-establish than to pull down. This rule is applicable to the 
diétaty of men’ a¥ well as’ ‘the ‘fhferior ‘atinials, ' An incréa: 
of labour’ should ‘always be‘ dactompanied with ‘an increase of | 
food) ‘both at sea‘sind in ‘prison; ‘a stort ‘eal Mo die confined 1 
inva solitary cell calls for'some! augmentation of food |! “A’'slight } 
increase of temperature, dr / the irritating: influence of: insects, 
will effectually diminish: the milk of a ¢ow, and) indicates the 
propriety, of increasing the amount:of fodder. I f 

Following E1e816’s theory as to'the double purpose of 
food'in the ‘supply of ‘nutriment, ‘and for stistaining’ the 
waste of carbon, pro@ticing heat by the process of com- 
bustion, Dr. THomson. f foods, with 
their relative nutriment and carbon-making properties. 

ZIVUSID2 
THE CONSTITUENTS OF FOOD. 

Relation of nutritive 
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From this table we'are ‘ed tg’ infer tat the’ food ‘ destined 
for te “animal in 4 state’ of exercise ‘should range‘ between 
milk and! wheat:flotit, varying! in its degree’ of dilution with 


t 


alt may .be usefully“ employed in small | 
3! ny havad socient 


110 Thong tissues goes om;-whike amadequate repargtion is nob mis» 
ij le Db 


must be: ascerthined by experiment. An animal at rest ‘con- 
sumes‘more calorifiant food in relation to the’ tutritive consti- 
tuents than an ‘animal in fall exercises The’ food, therefore, 
employed by-a person of sedentary habits should contain more 

calorifiant dnd less nutritive matter than’ “one whose orcapa- 

tions: cause hin: to ‘take! more exercise: — Tt'is'té be desired that 
sone light should be thrown’ én this sabjeet by careful experi- 

ments. The food of ‘animals und the ‘matitire of platits we thus 
see afford somewhat'of a parallclisny.' ° Milk may thereftre be 
used with a certain amount of farifiaceous matter, such* asthé 
class of flours and medals, with probable advantage }° Wut! the 
dilution» should:not \exeéed the’ ibed “limits? * Tt is thts 
that!we may explain the fact of bears, oats, oatmeal, ‘aiid bar- 

ley-meal, being used so) exteristvel yin ' thé feeding of" horsés. 
These articles of food, however) to not suffice alone; catori® 
fiant» matter in the form of ‘hay should ‘also! Be° ad ministebed) 
From this table, likewise, we’ infer that as nattire has providett 
milk for: the support of the infant mammalia, the ‘cotistitution 
of their, food should always! be formed after this type" Mende 
we learn:that mitk; insome form or other, i the'trut food Of 
children ; and that'thé wse of! arrow root; oF atiy of the en 
bérs bf the starch classwhere the rdlation of’ the nutritive to 
calotifiant matterisas'1 46 26 instead eee T'to'2,by ant 

animal:placed: ‘inv the eiteumstantes Of a”hontan infint;is* 6p- 

posed tothe’ principles unfolded by the ' preckding’ table. te 
making this statement, I'fitid that there are “eértain ‘mi ee: 

t 


6| hensions, into! whidh *thedical men are apt €6 be léd at 


view of the subjects’ Po render it eléater; let'tts' tecalt td °ntind 
what thearrow:root' class’ of diet Consists Of. Arrow-rodt and 
tapioca are prepared by washing the root8 of certain platits until 
albthe matter sohvble‘tn ‘water is removed. ‘NoWw,'as albuinen is 
soluble ‘in wately this! form! df watrtite mattersinust ta’ great’ 
measite be washed ‘away’: ‘undér this aspect: we might” View 
the original root, ‘before it was’ subjected to the washing’ pro- 
cess; ito-approximate in‘ composition td that ’6f four. IF the 
latter-substance were washed ‘by ‘repeated eduitidns “of Water 
the nitrogenous or nutritive ingredients “would’ be ‘separated 
fromthe starchy or ealorifiatit elenténts;" being ‘partly’ sdlitble’ 
im water, “and; partly: ‘mechanically removed!’ Atrow-root, 
therefore, ‘may: be! considered’ as’ flour’ deprived as titich as 
possible! of-its nutiitive' matter!’ “When we: adtninister ‘abrew: 
rovtto'w child, it'is’ equivalent’ to! washing? all ‘the ‘nutritive 
matter out-of ‘bread, floar, Or oat-meal, ahd supplyifig-it- with’ 
the starch ; or it is the same thing approximately as if‘we'gave 
it starch 7 and. this isin fact, what,is,done,, whea children, are 
fed upon what is sold jn the shops under the title of. farimas, 
eédus fodd, empirical preparations of which ng one, can unders, 
stand thé compositidn ‘without analysis. Of the bad effects 
produced inschildren:by the, use, of these most: exceptibnable 
mixtures,: [,-haye: had» ample: opportunities! of! formingo an» 
opinion; and J am-inelined to infer that: manyof ‘the: ibregus 
larities of the-bowels, the: production ofiwind;:écc. im childeem; : 
are. often attributable to the use-of seh unnatural species: of 


food. | How:often.are the éats:of parents and narses:distresged: 


with theagonizing cries of the: helpless childjandshow oftert 


-are these symptoms /of suffering: treated as! the effects of. :ill- 


humour, oriof causeless peevishtiess;) when, ‘ono the ‘contrary, 

they have been produced bythe improper: diet) inimany ‘eases ' 
with, which the child has:beemsuppliedsi:It shouldybéremem= 
bered that,all starehy food ‘depriveds of! nutritive: dnateer ib 66° 
artificial | preductien ,. and: searcely, :ifo ever, cexists im hatuyeoin« 
an, isolated forms!- The administration of the urrowsrdét class: 
is therefore only admissible: when a suff.cient:! dmeunt® of) nud 


k tritive. matter has been. previously introduced into the-digestive - 


organs,/Os,when it it inadvisable toosupply, nutrition to the: 
system ; as in cases ofzinflammatory action.’ In such iustances, 
the atimal beat mist:bekept' up; and forthis putpose éalori- © 
fiant food. alone is necessary. » This treatment is'equivalent to 
removing blood from the:system; since the waste ofthe fibri= 


Siols 


tained by the-introductionvef nutritive foody<') 1) 


» The Doctor; ,, therefore; aduinee that: .even- différent 
kinds of flours: be mingled in;the making of bread.’ hie 
denounces theuse of yeast-as injurious to btead, ‘and tiot: 


calorifiaiitmatter, atcording’ to the nature’and extent of the | 'So-effidacions as a mixture of: muriatic acid and carbo 
demands'apon the system) ‘The animal system is thus vlewed'|nate of ‘soda: [tis to the fermentation produced | b 


as ‘in-an® fnalogéué condition to a field froat whith’ different’ ’ 
crops extract different amounts of matter from the soil, which | 


yeast that-isdue' the deidity so’often four’ in Englis 
bread, and the entire freedom from which constitutes 
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ote of the principal attractions of the bread’ of Belgium. | cent rows at Geneva, although conducted under the ery of 
His results and recipe’are thus stated :-—~ “ liberty,”. were, in seg a struggle between rival 


UNFERMENTED BREAD. 


The result.of my experiments upon the bread produced by 
the action. of hydrochloric acid, upon carbonate of soda, has 
been, that in a sack of flour there was a difference in favour of 
the unfermented bread to the amount of 30 pounds 13 ounces ; 
or, in round numbers, a sack of flour would produce 107 loaves 
of unfermented bread, and only 100 loaves of fermented bread. 
of the same weight. Hence: it appears, that..in the sack of. 
flour, by the common process of baking, 7 leaves, or 6} per 
cent. of the flour, are driven into the air and lost. * .*. *.A 
good method of making unfermented bread is to take of flour 
4 pounds; sesquicarbonate.of soda (supercarbonate of the 
shops), 320 grains ; hydrochloric acid (spirit of salt or muri- 
atic acid of the shops), 64 fiuid drachms; common salt, 300 
grains ; water, 35 ounces by measure. The soda is first mixed 
with the flour very intimately; the salt is dissolved in the 
water, and added to the acid; the whole being then rapidly 
mixed as in common baking.. The bread may either be baked 
in tins or formed like cottage-loaves, and should be kept from 
one to two hours in the oven. Should the bread prove yellow, 
it is a proof that the soda has been in excess, and indicates the 
propriety of adding a small additional portion of acid; the 
acid varying somewhat in strength. The same process may be 
employed in raising the other mixture previously recom- 
mended. 


To many Of our readers will be welcome this 
RECIPE FOR PRESERVING BUTTER FRESH. 


The cause of the tainting of fresh butter depends upon the 
presence of the small quantity of curd and water as exhibited 
by the preceding analysis: .To render butter capable of being 
kept for any length of time in a fresh condition, that is, as a 
pure solid oil, all that is necessary is to boil it in a pan till the 
water is removed, whichis marked by the cessation of violent 
ebullition. By allowing the liguid oil to stand for a little the 
curd subsides, and the oil may then be poured off, or it may be 
strained through calico or muslin, intoa bottle, and'corked up, 

it is to be used, it may be gently heated and poured out 
of the bottle, or cut out by means of a knife or cheese-gouge. 
This is the usual. method of preserving butter in India (ghee), 
and also on the Continent; and it is rather remarkable that it 
is notin general.use inthis country. Bottled butter will thus 
keep for any length of time ; and is the best form of this sub- 
stance to use for sauces. 


This volume should be réad by all: who feel an interest 
in its subject-matter—and who does not ? 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Switzerland and the Swiss Churches; being Notes ofa 
Short Tour, and Notices of the Principal Religious 
Bodies in that Country. “By Witttam Linpsay 
ALEXANDER, D.D, Glasgow, 1846. 

To Dr. ALEXANDER belongs the credit of finding some- 
thing new to narrate about Switzerland, The subject 
seemed to be exhausted. Not a mountain, a valley, a 
lake, or a waterfall, that has not been described again 
and again, And the people have been pictured by pen and 
brush, celebrated in song and story, until they Lave be- 
come as familiar to the imagination as the features, of our 
native land to the sight. But here is a fresh mine 
opened, rich in material for thought, full of -startling 
facts, and sure to excite curiosity, and to be read within- 
terest, even though it professes to treat so trite a theme 
as Switzerland and the Swiss. 

Dr, ALEXANDER is a Presbyterian mitister, zealous 
for his church, and willing to view in its fairest aspect 
the Protestant congregations allied to-his own in opinion. 
Yet, in spite of his evident bias, it is impossible not. to 
see that the Swiss are not so tolerant as they are reputed, 
Indeed, the. late.petty revolutions are.the result of a 
spirit. of intolerance. fostered between. opposing sects, 
each stimulating the other by its bad example. The re- 





sects for aseend They fought not for equality of 
worship; but for Me nkndomhen of a en There 
does appear, however, to be a substantial ground for 
the popular dread of the Jesuits, of whose furtive ad- 
vances in the cantons Dr. ALEXANDER gives the fol- 
lowing account :— 


THE. JESUITS IN SWITZERLAND, 


A continual souree of disturbance in Switzerland arises from 
the supremacy of the Jesuits in certain-of. the cantons, and 
their incessant attempts to procure. influence in. all... These 
bold, restless, and unscrupulous emissaries,of Rome effected a 
settlement in Switzerland about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, not without great difficulty, and in the face of much 
opposition from the people. Since then, their history in this 
country has much resembled their history in most other parts 
of Europe, where they have had settlements. It has verified 
the almost’ prophetic declaration of the third general of their 
order, Francis of Borgia :~‘‘ We shall inginuate ourselves like 
lambs; and'govern like wolves;. men shall drive us out like 
dogs, but, like the eagle,.we shall renew our youth.’’ Under: 
the most plausible disguises, and by the most unscrupulous 
means, they have. effected an. entrance into districts which 
seemed the most firmly barred. against them; and wherever 
they have entered, they have labpriously pursued their career 
of intolerance and self-aggrandisement. Kain and again has 
the popular ‘indignation. burst: out against them, and driven 
themfrom the country, and as oftenas they have been expelled 
they have returned to attempt new aggressions upon human 
liberty, and perpetrate new audacities against the dearest rights 
of; the people, Their principal seat. of power is Freyburg, 
where they, have a college,,.and where they reign with unques- 
tioned. supremacy. In Soleure, Schwitz and Haut Valais, 
they also exist in considerable strength. From Freyburg, as 
their: centre, they send forth, missionaries whose duty it is to 
perambalate the whole country, and by all means in their 
power promote the objects of the party. What these objects 
are they.do not,conceal.... The entire extirpation of Protestant- 
ism, the complete triumph of Ultramontanism in the Catholic 
church, the overthrow of political liberty, and the gf wiyies 
tion by their order of the entire work of education ; are 
the objects to which the Jesuits, of Switzerland are at present 
devoting their vast resources:and untiring energies. 

In 1843, a great association wes formed under Jesuit in- 
fluence, ‘which took the name: of “The Catholic League ’” 
(Katholisches Bund). . This: was instituted. after the Reaction 
party, as the Jesuit adherents are called, had.sustained a de- 
feat in the Diet upon the question of permitting monasteries 
and nunneries to be re-established in Switzerland. No sooner 
was this.decision given) than a meeting was called of the can- 
tons of Lucerne, Uri, Schwitz, Unterwalden, Zug, and Frey- 
burg,.at Lucerne,.and there, on the 13th of September, 1843, 
was originated this Catholic association., So strong was the 
feeling pervading its. members, that,it .was.even. proposed that 
they shonld make a,repeal of the, Helyetic confederacy. their 
war-cry, or, at any rate, seek the separation of the associated 
cantons from the rest. From this League, as, a centre, has 
proceeded all ,the.reactionary, effort. which, of late. years, has 
kept Switzerland ia'a perpetual.ferment. .The great objects 
proposed by the Catholic; League,.as in the first instance to be 
secured, were, the .following.:—1,,/ The, establishment, of a 
bishopric in St. Gall, |in. the hope of \bringing that canton en- 
tirely, under ultramontaze. influence; 2. The overthrow and 
annihilatipn of the liberal party in Valais; and 3. The aceom- 
plishment of, an old project, the recall of the Jesuits. into 
Lucerne-—a project which. the League held to. be, of all the 
rest, the most important, . In a country where. so much intel. 
ligence and love of liberty. exists, among the people, as.is the 
case in Switzerland, it is not to be supposed that. schemes like 
these could be carried, on.without. provoking, much opposition 
and leading to much popular excitement. oaener : 
wherever the Jesuits and the Catholic League hay to 
carry out their projects, the consequence. has been civil.com- 
motion,,and:in some cases civil, war. . They have thrown St. 
Gall, heretofore one of the most quiet cantons, into fierce con- 
tention ; in Valais. and Lucerne they have been the sole causes 
of the late insurrections and bloodshed ; and even in some of 
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the Protestant cantons, they have’ not, remotely led to much of 
the disorder of which these cantons have been the scene. It is 
impossible to observe the workings’ of this mischievous body 
in Switzerland without fully assenting to the following remarks 
of a Swiss writer :—‘* The Jesuits are the enemies of Switzer- 
land, because they hate and would obliterate Swiss feeling and 
Swiss nationality. They are the enemies of Switzerland, 
because they detest and aim at overthrowing our freedom. 
They are the enemies of Switzerland, because wherever they 
are they try to appropriate the civil power, to abrogate free in- 
stitutions, and to degrade the Swiss people into the condition 
of slaves under 2 priestocracy. In fine, they are the enemies of 
Switzerland, because they oppose all true intellectual educa- 
tion, and would put chains on men’s minds, that they might 
the more easily enslave their persons.” 


The Evangelical Churches de not appear to be in a 
very flourishing condition. They have immensely fallen 
back of late years in numbers and influence, which is at- 
tributed to the people having taken more interest in 
general politics, and therefore having less time to devote 
to sectarianism. The present number of independent 
churches is about sixty, of which about fifty are in 
French and ten in German Switzerland. Some of these 
churches are very small, not having more than fifteen 
members, while others boast as many as 250. The 
average is from fifty to sixty; the largest congregation 
being, of course, in the town districts, This is the 


POLITY OF THE INDEPENDENT CHURCHES. 


These churches respect the pastoral office, but many of them 
are at present without pastors, and of those which have pastors 
the greater part are dnablé to support fhem so as to be exclu- 
sively devoted to the work. Where there is no pastor, the 
people generally appoint one or more of their own number to 
discharge, as far as possible, the functions of that office; but 
such persons are not ordained to the pastoral office, nor are 
they regarded as ministers, the arrangement being merely in 
accommodation to existing exigencies, and that the flock may 
not be left without some superintendence and teaching. None 
of the pastors, properly speaking, are engaged in business ; 
but where the petiole are unable to furnish them with sufficient 
support, some engage in the work of tuition, others have 
boarding-houses, and others are occupied in literary work. 
Attempts have been made to increase the supply of ministers 
for these churches, by the establishment of a school of theology 
for the education of pastors, but hitherto poverty and adverse 
circumstances have, m this matter, hindered success. lindulge 
the hope that something may be done in this country towards 
the removal of the other disadvantage under which these 
churches labour, and which is felt to be such by both pastors 
and people, by the raising of funds which shall enable the 
pastors to give thems¢lves more exclusively to the work of the 
ministry. These churches meet on the morning of every 
Sabbath for worship (eulte). At these morning meetings. the 
word of exhortation and instruction forms part of the regular 
service, and this is administered by the pastor, and also by any 
of the brethren who may feel inclined to speak. With the 
president of the meeting, who is always a pastor, where such 
@ one is present, or in his absence, some one chosen to fill ‘his 
place, rests the power of restraining this exercise, and direct. 
ing it for the edification of the church. ‘The difficulty, haw- 
ever, of using such power aright, and so as not to give offence, 
is such that it is very seldom exercised, and the consequence 
has been, that the churches have suffered materially from the 
rash speculations and crude statements which have, through 
this channel, been‘too often brought before them. In spite of 
this disadvantage, however, this liberty is one to which the 
republican spirit of the Swiss clings. The use of it appears to 
them, also, to give more life and variety to their meetings; 
and, consequently, it is not one, I fear, which they are very 
likely soon to relinquish. In some cases, of late, they have 
found the necessity of requesting certain brethren to hear in 


At this morning service, also, the Lord’s Supper is usually 
celebrated. The ‘greater part ‘of the churches attend ta this 
ordinance only once a month; but in some of the ‘larger 
societies it is observed every Sabbath. A diversity of senti- 


observing this ordinance without pastors, the majorify holding 

the affirmative in this question, and acting accordingly, whilst 
a few have the Lord’s Supper only when a pastor.is present to 
preside. Besides this morning service for worship, many of 
the churches have another meeting at a later hour of the day, 
for the benefit of the public, assemblées d’appel, at which the 
minister alone officiates, and which are eondueted exactly as 
with us. 


Dr. ALEXANDER is a good-humoured, light-hearted, 
liberal gentleman, when out of his Isms. He tells a 
capital story, relishes a joke, and is no Puritan. Seldom 
have we fallen in witha more agreeable traveller. Qb- 
serve with what manifest goidt he relates the following 
anecdote of :— 

THE SWISS GUIDE. 

We had the disadvantage, in making our ascent of the Wen- 
gern Alp, to have to do it under the scorching heat of the sun, 
whose rays, not only beat on us directly, but were reflected 
from the sides of the bank, along the face of which we had to 
move. For the first hour the toil was almost overpowering, 
and though we had denuded ourselves of all our garments but 
such as were indispensable, the perspiration streamed from 
every pore. The first part of the ascent, however, is im- 
measurably the worst; after that, the path lies along a com- 
paratively gentle slope, where there is little climbing. Having 
gained this easier path, we had time to survey the grand 
scene which was spread before us, and having now a‘ little 
breath to spare, we could indulge in conversation. Here we 
found the advantage of a guide like Michele, who could talk 
by the hour, or be as silent as an automaton, according as we 
wished. We found him perfectly familiar with every spot in 
the vast panorama spread before us ; and exceedingly communi- 
cative even on points relative to his own affairs and circum- 
stances. He was a great patriot in his way—a sort of village 
Winkelried—had been out last year in the’ assault upon Lu- 
cerne, and was occupied continually during his spare hours 
in practising with the rifle, with which he could perform an 
endless multitude of marvellous exploits, sach as hitting a 
half-franc piece, I know not how far off, snuffing a candle 
without extinguishing it, and for aught Tecan: tell, hitting an 
apple off his son’s head without touching a hair. ‘There was a 
touch of the gascon in him that was exceedingly racy. He 
was quite sure the patriots would take Lucerne as soon as the 
harvest was over, 

“« Why not take the long day for it, Michele,” I said, “ and 
settle the affair now, so that we travellers may have the satis- 
faction of seeing one, at least, of your perpetual revolutions at 
anend?’’. “Ah! Monsieur knows we must be prudent; we 
must get our crops secured first.” ‘* A most commendable 
course certainly ; for as you are sure to be beaten, it is well 
to have something to comfort you when you come home, if you 
are lucky enough to escape with your lives,’’. ‘‘ Beaten, Mon- 
sieur! bah! c’est impossible! No, we shall march into Lu- 
cerne in a’week from the. time we begin our campaign. It 
was all a'mistake last year. Beaten !,bah! Monsieur doesn’t 
know the braye Bernois.”” And Michele raised his shoulders, 
on which rested our knapsacks, and strutted, en militaire, for 
a few paces, and then struck the point of his baton into the 
turf, and relieved himself by exclaiming, ‘‘ A bas les Jesuits! 
Honneur anx patriotes Lucernois! Vengeance ! vengeance'!’” 
Poor Michele ! with all his good-heartedness, and all his hatred 
of the Jesuits, we soon found that in regard to any correct 
eénceptions of ‘spiritual religion, he was ¢ompletely in the 
dark. He was a Protestant, and in profession, at least, a be- 
lievet in revelation’; but his real position was one of utter 
infidelity or indifferentism. His wife, be told us, was a Catho- 
lic, but'he assured us they got on very well together, for she 
was a good woman, and he was no bigot : ‘‘ Indeed,’’ said he, 
*« | often go to chapel with her: not that I care for it, but it 
pleases her.” ‘‘ Well, and does she ever go to church with 
you?’? ‘Oh, no, Monsieur ;, she is very good, but she 
would not do that.” ‘Then it appears that she is much more 
attached to her religion than you are to yours.” “* Ah, sans 
doufe, Monsieur ; the poor woman is'a dévofe, but as for me, 
I thank God I am more free.” My friend here took him up, 
and endeavoured to impress upon him the necessity of sin- 
cerity and earnestness in religion; but he appeared to make 





ment exists among'them also as to the propriety of a charch’s 





little impression on tlie light heart of Michele.” “ Look'ee, 
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Monsieur,’’ exclaimed the latter, after some abortive attempts 
to reason the matter with my friend, ‘‘ I ama Protestant, my 
wife is.a Catholic. It’s all one; the great God. does not trou- 
ble himself with our little differences (le grand Dieu ne s'em- 
barrasse pas de nos petites differences). ' 

These are all the extracts’ our’ space’ will’ ‘afford, but 
they are sufficient to exhibit the manner of the Doctor, 
and the nature of the information he professes to convey, 
and that is all a literary journal can accomplish, what- 
ever its professions, 

















A Poet's Bazaar. From the Danish of Hans Crrist1an 
ANDERSEN, Author of “The Improvisatore.” ~ By 
C. Becxwitu, Esq. In 3 vols, London, ‘1846. 
Bentley. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

WE resume our review of this attractive work,. and, 

we turn first to, take in the, author’s best, manner, en-- 

titled “The Bronze:Hog,” which we propose to abbre- 
viate somewhat, but without destroying. its interest.and 


beauty. 
THE BRONZE HOG. 


In the city of Florence; not far from Piazza del Granduca, 
runs a little cross-street, I think it is called Porta: Rossa’: in 
this street, before a sort of bazaar where they sell vegetables, 
stands ‘a well-wrought bronze figure of a hog. ‘The clear, 
fresh water bubbles out of the- mouth of the animal, which 
has become dark gréén’ from age; the snout’ alone shines as if. 
it were polished bright; afd it’ is’so, by the many 
children and lazzaroni: who’ take hold’ of it with their hands, 
and put their mouths to the animal's to drink.’ "It is a'¢om- 
plete picture, to see that well-formed animat ettbraced ‘by a 
pretty, half-naked boy, who: puts his ‘sweet little mouth to’its 
snout. Every one’ that’ visits “Florence ‘will easily’ find!‘the 
place; you need only ask’ the first beggar you see about the 
Bronze Hog, and he'will tell-yous ' It was # late winter even- 
ing, the mountains were covered with snow + but it was m00on- 
light, and moonlight in Italy gives a light which is just as 
good as the best light of a dark winter day in the North? nay, 
it is better, for the sun shinés, the ‘air elevates, whilst in the 
North that cold, grey leaden roof presses us down to the earth, 
the cold, wet earth, which will hereafter ‘press’ otir’ coffin. 
Yonder; ‘in the Duke’s palace-garden, where ‘a thousand totes 
bloom in. the’winter-time, @ little ‘ragged boy had sat ‘the 
whole day long,’ under the’ pine-tree’s ‘roof. Hé was ‘a boy 
that might be the image of Italy—so pretty, so laughing, and 
yet’ so suffering! He was hungty and thitefy # no'éie Wad’ 
given hima farthing’; and wher it.’ ark, ‘ard’ the 
garden’ was ‘to ‘be closed, the porter’ chasédhitn ‘away.’ He. 
oot long on the bridge over the Arno, dreaming and looking 
at the stars as they glistened: in the water, between, him. the 
noble marble Fea a Trinita, id nt BE one 
towards the Bronze Hog; /knelt® half down, threw his arms 
around its neck,,plaged -his/ little mouth to its, shining snout, 
and drank a deep; draught of, the fresh water. ;; Close by Jay 
salad-leaves, anda few. chestnute;, these, were. his. supper. 
There, was not a human, being in, the street ; he was: quite 
alone, . He sat,down, on the swine’s back, teaned,-forward,.iso 
that his little curled head, rested on,thatiof.the animal, and, 
hefore. he himself knew it, was,asleep. ,1t-was midnight; the 
bronze figure maveds be. heard it say, quite distinatly, ‘Hold 
fast, little. boy, for, now 1)run!’’ and, away. it-ran with-him ; 
it was a laughable ride. 

The first place they canie to was Piazza del Grinduca, and 
the bronze horse which bore the statue of the Duke: neighed 
aloud; the variegated arms on the old Courieil+huall; shene 
like transparent paintings, and Michael Angelo’s David swung: 
his sling. .. It, wag; a strange life that,moyed,,.. The, bronze 
groups, with Perseus, and. the Rape of the Sabines,.were but 
too living; a, death-shriek from them, passed, over, that magni- | 
ficent, but solitary place, The, Bronze Hog stopped by the 


Palazzo, degli Uffizi, in the arcade, where the.nobility.assemble.| 


during the pleasures of, the Carnival, ..‘‘ Hold fast,’’. said. the 
animal, ‘‘ hold fast, for we, are now going up, the stairs.’ The 
little boy, said, not a. word; he. half, trembled,. he was, half. 
happy,, . They entered a long gal:ery ; he.knew it well, for. he 
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here stood statues and busts ; everything was in the brightest 
light, just as if it were day; but it was most splendid when 
the door to one of the side-rooms opened. The little fellow 
remembered the splendour here ; yet this night everything was 
in its most beauteous lustre. 


Here he revelled in the miracles of art, with which 
that gallery is crowded, 


From saloom to saloon what splendour, what beauty | and 
the little boy saw’ it all: © The Bronze Hog went step by step 
through all this'magnificence and glory. But one sight super- 
}seded the rest—one image alone fixed itself in his thoughts ; 

it was caused by the glad, happy children who were there on 
the walls; the little boy had once nodded to them by daylight. 
Many, certainly, have wandered carelessly past this. picture ; 
and yet it incloses a treasure of poesy: it is Christ who descends 
into the nether world; but it is not the tortured we see around 
him-no, they tell of hope:and immortality. Angiolo Bronzini, 
‘the Florentine,’ painted ‘this picture... The expression of the 
‘children’s certainty that they are:going to heaven is excellent : 
‘two little ones“embrace each.;.one child stretches its hand out 
)to another’ below, and points tochiméelf as if he said ‘¢ I am 
going to heaven.” » All the elders stand uncertain, hoping, or 
bending in humble prayer to’the Lord Jesus. The boy looked 
longer at this picture than at:any other: the Bronze Hog stood 
‘still before it;°a gentlesigh was heard ;' did it come ‘from the 
painting, or from the animal’s breast ? - The boy extended:his 
hands towards: the suiiling’ children ; ‘then the’ animal started 
off: with him; ‘away through the open front hall. ‘>Thanks and 
blessings ‘on: thee, thou-sweet animal !’’ said the little boy, and 
the Bronze! Hog; who; with: an amiable grunt, sprang 
down the stairs-with himsn'! | 


'. ‘Thus he. visits the ‘most. interesting objects in Flo- 


rence, , 
. Morning comes, and on awakening the boy finds 
the Bronze, Hog. still .in..its: place, and Penself seated 
upon it, He.rubs his eyes, and can scarce. believe that 
he is in his right senses. -He-goes to his mother, and 
is whipped. because he had. not: begged and -brought 
backsome éoin; °A kind-neighbour hears his‘cries; and 
endedvours ‘to rescue him from his cruel parent; the 
mother attacks the ‘intruder, and while they are 
bling ee , rans tothe church of Santa 
Croix, = alls asleep’on ‘the grave of MIcHAEL AN- 
GELO. ere le is’ found by ‘a kind-hearted ‘citizen, 
who, pities his‘ wretched state, ‘atid ‘takes him into. his 
household. The citizen has a wife who has a pet dog, 
hut no children, The business was that of a glover, 
and to this trade the lad was set. But still the thought 
of the Bronze, Hog haunted him. 

of He is a sweetichild,”’ said she. ¢f What-a fine glover'we 
dn’ make of ‘him—just:as you: werd ; and ‘he has«such fine 
pliant ‘fingerss::;Madonna: Has destined hin to be @glover.”’ 
And so the boy remained there im the ‘house’; and the wonran 
herself'taught ‘him to “sew. : He lived! well, he | slept:well,-he 
became lively, and he:-began tov teaze Bellissima—so the little 
dog ‘was called: the woman! ‘threatened hin with» her fitiger, 
and chid Him, and: was angry‘ and:it/went:to the boy’s heart, 
asvhe sat thoughtfully in his littlechamber.' It looked out:to 
the etreet; and they driedoskins there s:thick irom ‘bars were 
before the windows. He could not. sleep, the, Bronze Hog 
was in his thouglits ; ‘and he siiddenly heard something Outside 
—‘*Plask, plask !’?. Yes, it,.was. certainly the hog. He 
sprang to the window ; but. there was nothing to be seen, it 
Was past. ‘ a , : 

‘One: day he steals into-the gallery... The sight of the 

glorious pictures wakened in: him: the voice .of» nature, 
and the desire to be apainter burned within him, and 
disturbed: hie rest. © At last’ he resolved’ to go ‘again to 
the Hoy. ‘While holding mental converse’ with his friend, 
he'seés Bellissima, ‘his mistrese’s' pet dog, shivering with 
cold ; ‘catches’ ‘her’ ip’ to’ carry her back, is taken “itito 
tiistody' bythe palice ‘on’ suspicion of having stolen it; 
they ‘dismiss him, but carry off the dog to the watch- 
house, In, great. trepidation, the boy returned to his 





had been there before. The walls were coyered with paintings ; 


master’s... The, old lady, rushes .toseek, her pet, .A 
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. pened Ths rest,of the story. we. 
words of the author. ostiitibtiiemtaie 
. The first, leisure, moment that the little 
‘he se ' 
tures he attempted to copy the drawing’ of tlié Brotize Hog; 
»and hevsucceeded.>:: Ab :ditthe serooked, 'a- little: :wp:-and, down, * 

yone leg thick and.andther thin, tint yet it wes. not to be mis- 
understood ;:he himself exalted over: it,.,: The: pencik. would 

_ Not:go just.as straight as-it:should do. he-could) pereeive.s but 
imext day: there stood:another ‘Bronze:| Hog: by: the-:side..of the 


m soln tketches 
‘presenti, the 


<i 7 it 


fellow bad next-day, 


ifizsty-and: it wasa: hundred times: better ;::the: third, was: so * 
good that’ every,one might know ity . But the glove-making | 


-iwent. badly on,''the town-errands went on. slowly ; for, the 
»Bronze-Hog had:taught ‘him that all pictures could be: drawn 
‘on paper; and the:city’of Florence is. a whole picture-book, if 
one: will -but; turn ‘the sleaves over. On, the Piagza della’ 
Trinita there. stands a slender -pillan,.and onthe top:o6 this- 
‘stands the Goddess of: Justice, with her eyes - bound and the 


scales inher hand. | She soon stood;on the paper; andnit was | 


the:glover’s little: boy whochaid placed her there. The gallec- 
»tion of pictiits increased, bub every thing in’ it:wasi aaryet-but 
ostilltife; when one day: Bellissima ‘hopped: about: before bin. 
# Starid »still,” said; hes>r*‘-you «shall ‘bey beautifel)>and be’ 
siamongst my pictdtes >but’ Bellissima would not stamd still, 
vsoche! must be ‘bownd ; ‘his: head. arid:taib were :fastendd;:he' 
barked aiid jumped’: the: string: must be tightened--when in’ 
came signora!> ‘You wicked boy-—the poor animal:!’>was, 
alk that she:could: say ;) and vshe. pushed the bey aside) kicked 
him with her foot, and turned him out dfiher:housei; heythe 
pst ungrateful rascal, the naughtiest child; and,,crying, she 
“kissed her little “Half-stratigled” Bellissima. “Just “then the: 
painter came up the stairs, and—here is the point on Which | 
“the story turns. Ta‘ the’ yeat'1934,; fheré was ai exhibition in 
‘the’A cademia’ della’ Arte in! Flérence ; two paintings plicéd by | 
‘othe side of etich other drew'a. wumber of speetdtors’ to them. | 
The smallest painting represéAted @ merry little “boy; who sat 
drawing ; he had: for his model’ x little: white, nicelyclipped | 
bgpnggstalog; but>the:animabawouldi wot stand stilland:was 
»therefore:-bound: fast with Tiackthread; and. that: both:by: the 
~ head_and.tail < :there! was /life-and truth-injit that »must ‘appeal 
t0.overy one.:;:The painter, was,-as they said, a young Floren-' 
tine who had been found.in. the streets when a. little, boy... He 
_ohad been. brought up by am old glover, and, had: taught bim- 
) ee drawing. A. painter, now famons, had discoyered this, 
alent ; the hoy having, been, chased away, becayse be bad, 
ound his mistress’s fpvourite, the little pug-dpg, and made it, 
“This model, The, glover’s boy had, become 'a great’ pailiter.. 
This’ picture ova ‘it; ‘but it “was ‘particiifarty “shown Hi the ] 
larger one by its side. Pfére was'but asingle figure, a ragged. 
> Pbut-bégutifal-boy, Who satand: .slépt inthe street; hie! leaned. 
«ip 4gainst the Bronze Hog im the street Porta Rossai:.:,Adkthe, 


2 


*' spectators knewsthe! place ‘The «child's arm: rested ‘om! the,|’ 


cswine’sthéad:; the dittle! ‘boy slept ‘soundly; and :the lamp/by 
the- image’ of the! Madonna cast a streng ‘effective. light-en the | 
child's pale-sweet fed. -: It:was a magnificent pictures a large 
. Tgiltiframeencircled ity and:on ‘the: corner of the! frame-hung a 
,Tanrel' wreath; cbut:-betwden: the greem leaves, , a iblaek) riband | 
entwinedoitself, fromiwhich/ a long: ctape ‘veil hung sdown. 
ov Dhe young artist was just themidead })) yori! box ; iver ; 
20tl ssaon) sdi .qsgla 3 Saye LH. .enobutw 9d} sypied ; 
An a different straim isthis graphic description of... | 
cea, 0) & StOR 1t tak ARCHIPELAGO! sar ” Fz 

T rowed out early in the morning from the harbour of Sytos,’ 

to the French war-steamer Rhameses, which came from Mar-' 
) Séilles, and- had! hadva terrible! stormy ‘voyage oveb the Medi-” 
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.sterranean. » The stotm had not yet ceased >The wind: whistled" 


(yim, the shrouds,and; the! billows Jashed the)sides of this vessel. 
‘When,I reached, the vesselj there was a screaming arid shout-’ 
(ing of. Greek, females, Jews..and Jewesses,, who were, td gor by 
jit,to Smyrna, Before, they were, permitted to go on, board, 
every one. of them was obliged to, shew a: P BE ticket ; but? 
it wag cither kyotted up in a handkerchief, or given to a. rela- 
‘tion in another boat ; so that they were in Ureadfal perplexi te 
“aid ‘the ‘sailor“who stood guard. by the ‘gangway raise te 
halberd against every one that did not diréetly sew the ticket. 

“A stout Greek feniale, in” particular, bawled’ most horribly. 


dig My EHBINAEIC, | 


ized the'pencil, and On the white side of one of the pic- | Ro; 





eraBle deck pasverigerd dere’ Ativeh to a place’ set 

dti'the vessel, ‘arid’a Watch way ‘k ee tiem. 
ifrjet ‘on’ boat? the Rhameses. 
Const BF Teds) Which d a 
villige tay" Voge Yo! the’ Uther. 
One, of: ,them yas. of considerable. size, with, a,pretty church. 
|) Roun ut. were. vineyards: and . cultivated» fields. . Three 
chains of mountains F986, gon Rehind the, ober, We passed 
80, near to, the rocky walls Hat [thought I felt the breakers 
against the ship. The sea ran stronger and stronger; it was 
as if the storm darted out of the motintains on Tends. Al- 
ready the waves sprang Om the ship’s sides; the poor deck- 
assengers were obliged to creep;up towards the chimney ;. by 
— ey approached mearer and nearer to the flue. No 
ne prevented them now; every sailor had something else to 
46. The sails were hoisted, but they were hauled down again 
directly ; the boatswain’s whistle sounded ; and “éiere ‘was a 
shouting, a noise, a sea-sickness, a wailing that every moment 
iricreased. ‘T’continued for Sdmétime on deck, though’ the 
Ship several times darted’ dowh the long and large billows like 
a‘sledgé ona Riissitin moithntai&.’ THE Greek women threw 
their arms abdut each others’ Necks, and howled; the children 
| lay as if half dead along the deck ; and the sea washed?éver the 
| whole ship, so that every one:was soaked with the salt water, 
All this time,.the seagulls .flew.-ia, floeks aroundjus 4) they 
looked :like.the,.winged hour-glass of, invisible death. every 
pplank inthe ship ¢reaked,;.we rushed, as it were, from. the stars 
Linto therdeepeand again up;to, the. stars. At length.I got.imto 
my,,hammock,.., Eyery thing,rattled 5 everything, oreaked,.. I 
heard the beatswain's whistle,.the shutters that were. closed, 
the, ,harg, that broke, the, sea that struck against, the,ship, so 
»that, it. stopped,.and alk. its timbers, groaned. There,was ane 
near, me who, called, on. the, .Madoana/aad., all.,, the, saints ! 
Anather, gore ko ind feltcontaim thab we must perish, and 
» when, I thought; moxe.steadfastly. af,my, approaching fate, I felt 
myself easier, My.thonghts were with all, amy-dear frieads, in 
Denmark, ‘How, much is thers not dane for me, and .how 
little have, L.done ,”,, "This was the sorrow that pressed on my 
heart, «ol», thought,.of my friends...‘ Gad)do..thow bless 
pand: comfont, them )”..vas,any silent, prayer.,., Let. me 
-Work,.oub im) another, .world).what» J). did» not..effeet),here ! 
“All, that; they.yaluicd in. .me.was thing! Thou best) given me 
all! . ‘* Thy,, will be,donel” ,and, 1; closed), my seyesi!.. Fhe 
storm.raged.over the, sea; the,ship quivered like,a sparrow in 
awhirlwind; but.J; slept+-slept..from. bodily exhanstion,. and 
at ,a, good angel’s intercession, When. L)awoke,] certainly 
heard, the strokes of the waves, against, the vessel ; bat the ship 
dtself glided quietly.as, a-sailingiswan,... We were wader lee— 
we. Were, in tbe bay, of Smysna ; and, i], as wellsias. the Greek 
women, had assuredly ;expected to awake) im another world ; 
sand $0,,in a certain sense,,I didi; [.staad.on deck, and ‘before 
map lay another, wand; the coast of Ashtyd 5.)) io 5 


THE poor tits 
part’ f5r the 
“The ‘ateeipling: appeared’ very’ 
We sailed directly in under thie 
inhabited and fruitful.““One 








‘ "Herts y shire but’ thnchigul pierre 


TIR &i VEHE) BETURN | i abr 
vob have néver’ knowiy hontesicknéss) whléss” whet! | the heart 
chas! beeh? filled with @ singular dove: on ‘thittking ‘of the dear 
friends at home, atr‘etidless plewsures’ Which pictures forth the 
}monsent that we vee tlién’ again; for the’ first tite, iW the well- 
pkatown cirdle': Then the picture comes iso Hife-like; that 
‘tears conve rito the éyes ; the heart méits, and must forcibly 
tear itselPaway from sudh thoughts! “ Fsthie* home sickness ? 
iMés'! . Phea'd ‘alisenow it 7 “Dhe first) tromicht of attival at 
‘hoind/is, howdver,"the!bouquét’of the whole! voyage!" 

Ll.» Adkpvhahave enjoyed,one: of; these; sublime joutneys 
will recognise'the truth: and power ofthe. following de- 


id wed? .awob 


ption of 


2 bivadl a’ 


1 THE PASSAGE OF THE ALPS:> 
NOTE was'towards veriing on the'4th'of December, 1840, that 
1 dto¥e tip the mountaiti ‘in the! ditigencé, well wrapped up‘in 
éldaks," with Teelaid stockings tip over the knees, for they had 
‘wathed iie that it was'ébld up there, and‘ perhaps the’ stow 
tay 'sohigh that’we ‘should have to’ cut our way through.’ I 
kiew’ it was the Worst season of the year, but over it we must 
go. Thé’toad winds constantly in 4 zig-zag upwards, and we 


‘| ‘wert ¥ery slowly." The’ view behind is’ immense, and becomes 


‘mote Impressive every step we go forward,’ The air was quite 
*Of ‘a Yose Ed; ° the nvdintaias’ with the snow looked like a 
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shining silyer cloud, and as the red light disappeared in the 
air, ant it became more and more of a pure blue, night lay in 
tlie valley ; the lights’ twinkled in the town, which appeared 
to us like a starry firmament beneath us. The everling was so 
still, we heard the snow creak under the wheels. The moon, 
which was only in the first quarter, shone clear enough to illu- 
mine all the ‘surrounding objects in the white snow, withont 
depriving us of the sight of the many stars; sometimes we saw 
one of them, so large and glittering, close by the mountain 
summit, that it appeared as if it were a fire. 

The wheel-ruts passed close to the giddy precipice, where 
there are,no railings—where there is nothing, except here and 
there a mighty pine, which holds itself fast by the roots to the 
declivity ; it appeared a fathomless abyss in the moon light. 
What stillness! only the sound of a rivulet was to be heard ! 
We met not a single wanderer; not a bird flew past us, and it 
soon became so cold that the windows of the diligence were 
covered with icy flowers, and we saw but the rays of the moon 
refracted from the edges of the flowers. We stopped atSteinach, 
where we flocked round astove with a brass ball on the top, and 
refreshed ourselves with a frugal Friday’s meal, while the coach- 
man filled the diligence with hay, to keep our feet warm. There 
was not much snow lying there, but it was bitter cold! Just at 
twelve o’clock we passed Brenner, the ‘highest point; and 
though the cold was the same, yét we felt it less, for we sat 
with our feet in the warm hay, and with our thoughts in Italy, 
towards which we were now advancing. ‘The frozen window- 
panes began to melt, the sun burst forth, the green firs’ became 
more and more numerous, the snow was less. ** We approach 
Italy !’’ said’ we; and yet the postillion was so frozen that his 
cheeks anil tose ‘were of ‘fhe’ same colour as the morning 
clouds.’ The ro#d runs continually along the side of the 

ing river; the cliffs around are not high,‘ and have a 
strange movtdering appearance : they look like slates with half 
obliterated Runic inscriptions and hieroglyphics ;' they often 
form large walls, which seem’ to support the remains’ of old 
monutnents, decayed atid beaten by rain and storm. During 
several hours’ driving they had always the same formation : it 
really appeared as if one wete in a large cemetery for the whole 
race of Adam : ‘the still-born child, the most wretched beggar, 
each had his monument; all generations, all ages had theirs; 
the gravestones there stood strangely cast amongst each other; 
the green bush shooting forth from the rocky wall formed a 
strong resemblance to the feathery tuftin a knight’s helmet, 
as the weather-beaten cliff resembled him ; here stood a knight 
in armour, amongst deformed dwarfs, who all wore ruffs : they 
could not be better represented than, here. In centuries to 
come, these images will also decay, but new ones be formed 
again ; another churchyard’s monuments for another thousand 
years’ dead, and the river will. rush.on.below, and hum the 
same death-hymn. Towards noon'we were in Botzen; some 
of the treés had leaves; the red vine-leaf hung yet on the 
stem; beautiful white oxen drew the peasants’ waggons, ‘the 
churchyard had’ painted areades; in the inna there: was as 
much Italian spoken as German, and on the table lay a play- 
bill, on which we readin large letters: ‘‘ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, trayedie lirted :” —we-were ‘near Ttaly, although yet on 
German ground. 








FICcTiIow. 
The Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels. 
Part CXVIII. .. Edinburgh: Cadell. 
Tus is the first part of this splendid edition of Scorr’s 
nevels which has been submitted to Tux Carrie for 
notice, and turning over its leaves, we are reminded how 
much pleasure we have lost by reason of not having 
made earlier aequaintance with it. Here is but a frag- 
ment of a volume; but that fragment conveys some idea 
of what must be the worth and beauty of the entire 
work. The before us contains’ portions of “ Count 
Robert of Paris’’ and of “ Castle Dangerous,” and never 
were novels so illustrated before by the genius of the 
painter and the skill of ‘the engraver, First, there isa 
steel engraving of the “Remains of the Old Castle of 
Douglas,” from a drawing by Brown. Then, on almost 
every page, is an exquisite wood-cut in the finest style of 


the art, the subjects of some being architectural, others 

Tarvulve “ietagt efi cn cir) panera prions 
€ e us the an 

of note dest d by the magic pen of the author, But, 

moreover, there are the attractions of exquisite typogra- 

phy—such paper, such type ;—they are refreshing to the 

é, which passes with tenfold pleasure over pages so 

rand clean. “'The Hippodrome at Constantinople,” 
“The Modern Castle of s,” and “The 
Briggs at Ayr,” are the wood-cuts most remarkable for 
the interest of subject‘and beauty of execution. 

We perceive that the price of this splendid contribu- 
tion to the drawing-room table is very moderate ; and all 
who desire to possess the works of the great novelist, 
should procure them in this the most costly and beauti- 
ful Gress. in which. sy? Sg yet appeared. Should we 
chance to li Hepa e rest of the series, we shall not 
fail to introduce their respective merits to our readers, 


— = 


EDUCATION. 


A Catechism of Church History in General, §c. B 
the Rev. we F. Witxinson, M.A, Theological 
Tutor of Cheltenham.College. London, 1846.. Long- 
man and Co, 

‘Tue readers of Tue Crivic are aware of the strong 

objections it entertains to the system ef teaching by 

catechism, or, we should rather say, of learning by 
catechism. Nor does Mr. WiLKINsON’s explanation 
remove our objection.:« "Phe «principle of a catechism 
is,” he says, “ that it should-teach by supplying answers 
to such questions as would ‘naturally be asked ‘by per- 
sons tt ainted with the subject, but desiring infor- 
mation upon it in detail. The’ student is tobe instructed 
how fo inquire, as well as how’ to answer’ ‘inquiry. 
Accordingly the questions should be ‘short, and each 
limited to a single topic. ‘They should follow one 
another in a connected series, each arising out of that 
which immediately precedes, or the answer to it. And, 
while they should in no case impart information, they 
ought to state explicitly what is the nature and extent 
of the information required. ‘The answers also should 
never be long; certainly they ought mot to eccupy 
several pages, as is oftemthe-case-in many catechisms, 
for they then become treatises or dissertations, the ques- 
tions being merely the enunciation of their themes.” 
This is perfectly true, and a catechism constructed in 
strict accordance with this design would be less. objec- 
tionable than any of those which induced the observa- 
tion. But even according to Mr. WiLKrnson’s beau 
ideal they do not, as it seems to us, convey the same 
clear and continuous chain of ideas to the pupil’s mind 
as.an unbroken narrative, while they serve as excuses 
for lazy or, ignorant. teachers, The, child should first 
learn by ain and then be catechised upon the sub- 

ject of his reading by the extempore questions of an im- 

telligent master. . 

Of its kind Mr. WiLK1nson’s. Church History is cer- 
tainly among the best, if not the very best, we have seen, 
and we know no other book that brings the same sub- 
ject within the class of educational works, 

Sree 

Observations on the Advantages of General Education 
amongst the Youths of the Higher Ranks, addressed to 
Pareats, Preceptors, and Pupils. By F. B. Rispans, 
F.S.A. Head Master of Sir Tuos. Powsi.’s Gram- 
aes School, Carmarthen. London: Whittaker and 


AttHoven the master of ‘an endowed grammar school, 
the writer of this earnest ge recognizes the exist- 
etice Of other things worth knowing besides Greek and 
Latin. Inthe nineteenth century, when these’ are tru 














the dead languages, he is wise enough ‘to ‘see, 
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honest enough to admit, that they are not im education 
the all-in all they were in the twelfth century, when they 
were the living languages. of the educated thr OL 
the civilized world, always the media for . written, an 
commonly for oral, discourse. Accordingly, Mr, Aims 
BANS, Withas mueb boldness as, and more than, cov 
have been looked for from a man in his position, has 
ventured to put forth an appeal against the exclusively 
classical in favour of a general education... We hope 
that he practises what he .preaches. His example will 
be found even more serviceable than his precepts. 

There. is, however, a lurking fear lest he should be 
deemed a sort of heretic by orthodox race of col- 
lege school-masters, and scoptainely ‘he throws in_re- 
peated qualifications of his radical doctrines, Thug 
when declaring his honest. opinion that “the study o 
the classics, as often pursued, is hardly worth the labour 
and trouble taken,” he is frightened at his own bold- 
ness, and adds, in deference to the prejudices of the 
pedagogues, “not that I would whisper a word against 
Greek and Latin.” Qbimo,>Ma.<cRippans, they are 
“not worth the labour and-trouble taken” in their ac- 
quirement ; that is all you have to say against them. 

But really, in spite of sucly palpable conflicts between 
honesty ond complaisance, the pamphlet is creditable to 
the good sense and right feeling of Mr. Kissawns, ‘and 
may be read as a sort of outline of a course of general 
education suited to the present generation. 


am = 
RELIGION. 


The Antiquity of the Gospels asserted an Philological 
Grounds, in refutation of the Mythic Scheme of Dr. 
David Frederick Strquss.. An Argument, By OQn- 
Lanpo T, Dossin, LL.D. Trinity College, Dublin, 
London :, Ward.and Co, 

A POWERFUL and,.as it appears to us, triumphant, 

answer to the semi-deism of Strauss. The nature of 

the controversy precludes any minute examination of 

Dr. Dosei’s arguments. We .can only place their 
blication upon record among the literature of the 

ime, commending the pamphlet to all who feel an. in- 

terest in the dispute, 


SS 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wit and Humour ; selected from the English Poets. With 
an Illustrative Essay and Critical Comments. ‘By 
*Letcu Hunt. London: Smith, Elder, and Co." 
THis is a continuation of a very happy idea started by 
ir. Leicu Hunr, of presenting in classified groups the 
est pastages from the English poets. We bave had 
countless volumes of. “beauties” and “ sélections,” 
some thrown together without an attempt at order, others 
arranged chronologically; but we remember none that 
offers to the reader a gathering of choice extracts from 
the most famous writers, where like themés Have’ been 
placed side by side, so that the student of English litera- 
ture can learn who they are who have exceHléd'in those 
themes, and compare the merits not only, of different 
men but of different eras. The first group appeared 
some months since, under the-title of “ Imagination and 
Fancy,” containing the best poetry of that class.. The 
volume before. us is devoted to “Wit and Humour,” 
and a third is to follow, comprising the. passages. that 
express “Action and Passion.” L bi 
satel Hunt has peculiar qualifications for the task 
he has undertaken. fe is himself a respectable poet;)he 
portepres a remarkably refined. taste ;. he is, familiar. with 
he literature of almost every civilized pation ; he, has 
been employed for 
knows the works of our English. poets. from the earliest 
to the present time so perfectly ibat scarcely a passage 








in, the prarien of criticism ; he 





Pash ie wine Set 2 
t ernity, if not the.poem page... His writing 
is, admirably. d to. such themes as these. The 
congeits.in which he is too apt to indulge,.and whieh are 
Vexalious in a sustained composition of any length, are 
in these brief essays only pleasing and sparkling orna- 
ments, over which we are not unwilling to linger, since 
here they are in place and keeping with the strain of all 
that they introduce. 

Philosophical critics will no doubt pick a quarrel, not 
jr Pong Mr. Hunt’s definition of wit and humour, but 
with his iustrations of them. ‘We must confess our- 
selves not at all satisfied'with the former, however pleased 
with the latter. Wit, he says, is a sudden and agreeable 
perception of the incongruous, occasioning a pleasing 
surprise. But he shall state his definition in his own 
words, 

Wit. 

It takes many forms; andthe word .iudeed means many 
things, some of them very grave. and important; but in the 
popular and prevailing sense of the term (an aseendancy which 
i: has (usurped, by ‘the help of fashion, over that of the intel- 
lectual, faculty, or perception itself ), wit may be defined to be 
the arbitrary juxtaposition of dissimilar ideas, for some lively 
purpose of assimilation or contrast, generally of both. Vt is 
faney,in its most wilful, and strictly speaking, its least poeti- 
cal,state ; that is to say, wit does not contemplate its ideas for 
their,own sakes in any. light part from their ordinary prosaical 
one,,but.solely for the purpose of producing an effect by their 
combination. Poetry may take up the, combination and im- 
prove it, but it then divests. it..of its arbitrary character, and 
converts it into something better.. Wit. is the clash and re- 
cencilement of incongruities; the meeting of extremes round a 
corner;..the flashing ofan actificial light from.one. object to 
another, disclosing some unexpected resemblance or connec- 
tion, It is, the detection of likeness in unlikeness, of sympa- 
thy in antipathy, or oftthe.extreme points of antipathies them- 
selves, made friends by.the very merriment of their introduc- 
tion. ‘Phe mode, or form, is comparatively of no consequence, 
provided it gives no trouble to the apprehension; and you 
may bring as many ideas together as can_ pleasantly assemble. 
But a.single.one.is nothing. Two ideas are as necessary to 
wit,,as; couples are to marriages; and the union is happy in 
proportion to the agreeableness.of the. offspring. So.Butler, 
speaking of marriage itself:— 

—— Whats ‘ 
To guard aoe spomnnadverenty 
That to its friend i to pass 
Itself away, and all it bas, 
And like an‘anchorite gives over 
This world,for the heav'’n of a lover. 
Hudibras, Patt iii. Canto 1. 

This is. wit, and something more, Jt becomes poetry by 
the feeling ; but the ideas, or imaages, are as different as can be, 
and their juxtaposition as arbitrary. 


This isa neat definition of some kinds of wit, but it is 
not applicable to all. And never yet has there been one 
that would answer tu all the instances applied as tests. 
The truth is, that like most of the qualities which the 
mind is framed to perceive,:it=is"indefinable. Who has 
yet defined music satisfactorily? Nevertheless we per- 
ceive music the moment it is presented to'the mind. So 
with wit. ‘Phe faculty recognizes it, bat'the reason tries 
in vain to extract the ethereal spirit that gives'to it its cha- 
racter.”' With the sense of the beautiful it is the same— 
80 with poetry. - We hear a witty thing, or see a beau- 
tiful one. - We know the one to have pal quality of wit, 
the other of beauty. But if asked why or how? we 
know :we can do ‘no mote than shake the head, eon- 
fess to incapacity to explain’ the how andthe way, and 
modestly reply; ‘1 ,feelit to be such.” In like manner 
the coarser quality of humour escapes the analysis of the 
philosopher. Leren Hunv; whose perceptions are 
stronger than his reason, thus attempteits definition :-~ 


HUMOUR, 
Humour, considered as, the object treated of by the hu- 
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morous writer, and not,as the power of treating it, derives its. 
name from the-preyailing quantity of moisture :in' the! bodily 
temperament ; and is, a-tendency of the mind. to run:in par- 
ticular directions of thought or feeling more amusing than 
accountable; at. least in the opinion.of society: .1t is, there- 
fore, either in reality or appearance, a thing inconsistent. It 
deals in. incongruities of character and. circumstance, as wit 
does in those of arbitrary ideas. . The more the incongruities 
the better, provided they are, allin nature; but two, -at- any 
rate, are as necessary to humour-as the two, ideas are to wit ; 
and the more strikingly they differ, yet harmonize,/the more 
amusing the result, | Such is the melting together.of: the pro- 
pensities to.love and war in ‘the person of ‘exquisite: Uncle 
Toby ; of the gullible and, the manly in Parson Adams ; of 
the professional ;and. the individual, or the accidental.and the 
permanent, in the Canterbury: Pilgrims; of the objectionable 
and the,agreeable, the fat and the sharpwitted, in Falstaff’; of 
honesty and knavery in Gil Blas; of pretension and non-pers 
formance in the bullies of, the dramatic poets ; of folly and 
wisdom in Don Quixote;:of shrewdness. and doltishness in 
‘Sancho Panza; and it may,-be added,, in ‘the :discordant: yet 
harmonious co-operation .of Don, Quixote! and his attendant, 
considered as.a pair; for those two characters, by presenting 
themselves to the mind, in combination, insensibly conspire to 
give,us,one compound idea of \the whole abstract .human 
being’; divided indeed by its| extreme ; contradictions, of body 
and, soul, but atthe same.time, made -one .and, indivisible by 
community, of ‘error, and..the, necessities, of companionship. 
Sanche-is Dateaaeting after its homely needs); his -master, 
who, is also/his; dupe, is; the, spirit, starving, on- sentiment. 
Sancho himself, being.a, compound, of sense and, absurdity) thus 
heaps Quality.om duality, contradiction, on, contradiction ;,.and 
the inimitable associates contrast.and refiect.,one another. 


1“ The reason, Sancho,’” said, his, master,‘/‘‘ why thou-feelest 


-that pain all.down jthy back,.is, that, the, stick., which-gave it 
thee was of a length to|that-extent.’’ ‘‘\God’s my, life’? ex- 
claimed Sancho impatiently, ‘‘ as if I could not guess that, of. 
my own head’ The questioit'is; how am’! to get tid of it ?”’ « 


However apt and. amusing the illustration, it must, be 
admitted that nothing; could,.be, more unsatisfactory, 
more vague and indefinite. than this, definition:;—-“‘.a ten- 
dency of the mind to run in particular directions of 
thought or feeling, more amusing than accountable.” 
Mr. Hunr must have been hard up for a definition, or 
he would ‘not have ventured upon" such an’ one as 
this. Try it by asking any man ‘of intelligence’ what 
this sentence was intended to. describe, and would. he 
guess the right reply in ‘a month? But ‘here, again, the 
true explanation of the’ universal failure of attempts at 
definition’ is, that’ Hunionr; ‘like! wit'and “the rest, is 
something we’ can ‘feél, but ‘cannot define> ’ And as 
guessing ‘is, allowable ‘in ‘such ‘case, we may venttite to 
suggest Whether both ‘Wit and Humour miy not’ be 'ra- 
‘ther ‘emotions, ‘existing '‘in® ‘the “mind,” and ‘communi- 
cated 'by'sympathy, than qualities of the object presented 
to’ the’ peréeptions." We ‘throw out the idea; it would 
take a volume to dey: ae 

This volume has not the interest_of its predecessor, 


pected. Wit is epigtamitiati¢)’ “Et comes in flashes, and 


dies at the! miomerit fits birth: A’ collection’ of “witti- _ - andpypene. scight to S1nizie 
"| Besides being an admirable, wit and satirist, and a man of 
‘the most exquisite good sense, Pope was,a true poet ; and 


cismis' would be ‘a ‘gathering of scraps:' Tf' the’ editor 
Iimits himself to ‘his proper subject, he: presents us with 
whole’ pages of disfich.' If he ‘seek to avoid this, ‘by 
extracting the ‘entire’ passage ‘in which ‘the’ point of wit 
appears, hé wanders ‘from his purpose, and defeats his 
design. Humour'is‘a ‘more expanded quality. ‘It may 
be, and indeed’ is usually, spread over a considerable 
space.’ It is tot thrown in at the end of a'stanza, but is 
made up of many quaint images, gathered to a gronp, 
and forming a complete whole. Hence’ the specimens 
of humour are the most attractive’ portigns of the'volume, 
But withal there is a dullness that would not be antici- 
pated from the title; yet sufficiently intelligible to all who 
have ever attempted to read 'acollection of bon-mots. They 
sneedily pall the~senee;-and-lose-the power of exciting 





emotion. Try a page of puns, and the occasional heavi- 
ness of Lz1GH Hunt's stores of wit and humour will 
be understood. J ‘ 
We say not this in disparagement of the work or of 
the workman.’ It is the’ unavoidable result of the ma- 
terials upon which he'was employed.'’ Indeed the best 
parts of the volume, that is to say, the most readable, 
are the contributions of his own pen. Without them the 
book would be ‘tedious, Aver break the tedium of .in- 
cessant flashings of esprit, and demands upon the risible 
muscles, His sketches of the characteristics of ,the 
genius of the various poets whose writings he introduces, 
are full of interest—cabinet pictures, which cannot fail 
to please by their truthfulness, and the extreme delicacy 
of their handling... Of these we take two or three of’ the 
best in proof. | How accurately has LzrcH Hunt’s fine 
taste touched the traits of : 


BUTLER,} 
- Butler is. the wittiest of English poets; and at the same time 
he is one.of the mostJearned, andwwhat is more, one ofthe 
wisest. His ‘‘ Hudibras,”’ though naturally the most popular 
of his works, from its size, subject, and witty excess, was, an 
accident of bitth and: party. compared with his miscellaneous 
poems ; yet both abound in thoughts ‘as _great‘and deep as the 
surface is sparkling ; and his genius altogether, having the ad- 
ditional recommendation of verse, miglit have given him a e 
greater-than Rabélais, had his animal spirits been equal to‘ the 
rest of his qualifications for a universalist. At the same 
time, though not abounding in poetic sensibility, he was not 
without it.” ‘Butlér ‘has little humour. “ His ‘two heroes, 
Hudibras ‘and Ralph, are not so much’ humourists as’ pedants. 
They ‘are ‘as little ‘like’ their prototypes, Doi ‘Quixote’ and 
Sancho, as two dreary puppets are unlike excesses Of humanity. 
They arenot even consistent with their other protdtypes, the 
Puritaris, or with’ themselves, for they ‘are dull ‘fellows inac- 
countably gifted’ with ‘the authot’s wit. In this respect’ and 


‘as a narrative; the poem is a failute! ‘Nobody ‘ever’ thinks of 


the' story; 'exeept' to wonder’ at its inefficiency ; ‘or'of' Hudibras 


‘himself, except'as described “at his outset. He is nothing but 


a ludicrous figure. But cotisidered’as a banter tssuinig ‘from 
the author's ‘own' lips, on the 'w side of ‘Puritanism, and 
indeed on all the pedantic and hypoeritical abuses’of human 
reason, the whole production is''a marvellous eompound’ of 
wit, learning, and felicitous exeéution. The wit'is pure ‘and 
incessant’ thé learning is quaint’ and out-of-the-way as the 
subject’; the'very rhymes are echoing Scourges, made of the 
peremptory and the incongruous. '*This'is‘one’ of the reasons 
why 'the rhymes have beenso much admited: ‘They‘are laugh- 
able;'not merely im themselves, but from the masterly will and 
vidlence'with which they are imade to ‘correspond ‘to the ab- 
surdities they lash.’ ‘The most extraordinary licence is assumed 
‘as 'a:matter of course; the accentuation jerked out of its place 
with all the indifference and\effrontery ‘of a reason ““* suffiding 


canto itself.’"° The’ poem is 0 peculiar’ ‘in’ this’ #espeét;’ ‘the 
‘laughing delight of the:reader so well founded, arid the passages 
‘s0°suré to’ be accompanied with a full measure'of wit and know- 


ledge; that I’ have retained its best rhymes throughout, and'thus 


| ‘brought them together for the first times: 
nor, ffom the nattre' of its eybiret, could that be ex- P 


., Equally exquisite in, its, portraiture is the sketch of, 


ee 


though in all probability his entire nature could never have 
made him a great one, (since the whole man contributes to 
form the genius, and the very weakness of his organization 
was in the: way! of it/) yet im a different age the boy who Wrote 
the beautiful verses 

Blest be the man whose wish and care, 


would have tarned out, [think agreater poet than he was. He 
bad more sensibility, thought, and fapee than was necessary for 
the purposes of his school; and he led a sequestered life with 
his books and hia grotto, caring little for the manners he drew, 
and capable of higher impulses than had been. given him by 
the wits of the time of Charles the Second. _It.was unlucky 
for him (if: indeed it did not , produce a lucky variety for the 
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reading world) that Dryden came immediately before him. 
Dryden, 4 robuster nature, was just: great: enough to mislead 
Pope; and French ascendancy completed his fate, Perhaps; 
after all, nothing better than,such a honey, and,such a sting as 
this exquisite writer developed, could have been, got, out of ;his 
little delicate pungent nature ; and we have every reason to be 
grateful for what they have done for us, Hundreds of greater 
pretensions in poetry have not attained to half his fame ;. nor 
“did they deserve it, for they did not take half his pains. Per- 
chaps they ‘were unable to take them, for want of as good a 
balance of qualities, Success is generally commensurate with 
its grounds. ’ Pope, though a genius of a less masculine order 
than Dryden, atid Adt’ posséssed' of ‘his numbers ‘or ‘his’ im- 
pulsiveness, had more delicacy and fancy,’ has’ left more pas- 


gages that have become proverbial, and ‘was less confined to: 


the) region ‘of matter ‘of fact: Dryden \never soared ‘above 
earth, however nobly-he walked it: The little fragile creature 
had wings ; and he could expand them ‘at’ will, and ascend, if 
to no great imaginative height, yet to charming fairy circles 
just above those of the world’ about him ; disclosing enchant- 
ing visions at: the top of ‘drawing-rooms, and! enabling us to 
see the spirits that wait on coffee-cups ‘and: hoop-petticoats. 


Lricu Hunt has been a_ persevering champion, of 
Cuaucer.and the old.English, poets, and, indeed, to 
him is,our generation mainly. indebted, for the diffused 
peaceptann of the beauties, of the father of British poetry. 

e has not. neglected the present, opportunity to Javish 
his enthusiasm upon his favourites, .As witness: :— 
shit ade |... CHAUCER, aire? 
> Yhaucer’s: comic geniug:is.so perfect, that it may be said, to 
include prophetic, intimatious of, all, that) followed. it..,,,. Phe 
liberal~thinking joviality, of, Rabelais. is there; the portraiture: 
of Ceryantes, moral and external;,.the poetry of , Shakspeare ;) 
the learning of Ben Jonson,;.the,manners of the wits,of Charles 
the second; the Lenhomie of Sterne; and,the insidiousness, 
without .the malice, of Voltaire... One ,of its, characteristics, is 
a certain tranquil detection, of; particulars, expressive, of, gen- 
erals ; ;as,in the instance just mentioned of the secret infirmity 
of the, cook., ‘Thus the Prioress, speaks French; but. it, is. 
*‘ after the schooliof Stratford at.Bow:'’ Her, education, ;was 
altogether more showy than substantial... The lawyen was, the! 
busiest, man inthe world, andjyet he, ‘seemed busier ‘than, he 
was.’’,. He made. something out of nothing, /even/in appear- 
ances... Another, charaeteristic. is -his.fondness for, seeing the 
spiritual,in the, material; the mind in the man’s aspect... He 
is as studious.of physiognomy as Lavater,, and far truer, Ob- 
serve, tao, ;the, poetry that accompanies it,+-the, imaginative 
sympathy.in'the matteriof fact... His,yeoman, who,is,a forester, 
has:a,head;‘‘like.a nut.”’; His. miller is as brisk and. healthy 
as the air ofthe, hill on which he lives, andias hardy, and; as 
coarse-grained as. his conseience.... We know, | as well.as\if we 
had ridden with them, his, oily-faced monk ;, his -lisping friar 
(who, was to make confession easy'to the ladies); his carbuncled 
summoner or church-bailiff, the grossest, form of ‘ecclesiastical 
sensuality,; and ‘his irritable. money-getting reve: (or. steward, 
with his cropped. ;head,and) calfless legs, who shaves: his, beard 
as,closely,as he. reckons with his master’s tenants.» The-third 
great quality of Chaucer’s humour is‘its. fair play ;—the truth 
and humanity which induces him to see justice done to_ good 
and bad, to the circuristances Wwifich make met what they are, 
and the mixture of right and.wrong, of wisdom and of folly, 
which they consequently exhibit., His .worst characters have 
some little Saving grace of gddd nature, or at léast of joviality 
and candour. “Evén ‘the. pafddner, however impudently, 
acknowléilges himself ‘to be a\* Vicious man.’’' His best peo- 
ple, with one exception, betray some infirmity. 


We' condlude+ with ‘this » admirable, because nicely 

balanced character of 
, , SWIET, 

For the qualities of sheer wit and humour, Swift had no 
superior, ancient’ or ‘modern. He had not ‘the poetry ‘of 
Aristophaties, 6r the ahiifial spirits of Rabelais ; ‘he was not so 
inéessantly witty as Butler’; nor did he possess the delicacy of 
Addisin; or the ‘pood-nature’ of Steele’ or’ Fieliling, dr ‘the 
pathos and depth’of Sterné’;' but His wit was perfect, as such— 
a sheer meéting of ‘the extremes “of difference and Rkéness ; 


humour of great and small) from the king down to the'eook- 
maid.’ Unfortanately, he was not a healthy man ; his éntrahce 
into' the charch' put ‘him into a false position ; ‘tiysterious ¢ir- 
cumstances in his personal history conspired with worldly dis- 
appointment to aggravate it; and that bypochondriaeal thsight 
into things, which might have taugh’ him a doubt of “his '‘eon- 
clusions and the wisdom of patience, ended in ‘making him the 
victim ofa diseased: blood and-angry'passions. ~ Probably there 
wassomething morbid even in°his excessive coarseness. Most 
of his contemporaries were coarse, but not so outragéously as 
he. ‘When: Swift, however, was at his best, who was’so lively, 
so entertaining, so original ?) | He has been said to be indebted 
to this and that classic, and this and that’ Freichman)—-to 
Lucian, to Rabelais, and to Cyrano'de Bergerac: but thoagh 
hé was acquainted with all these writers; their thoughts liad 
been ‘evidently thought’ by” himself} their quaint fancies! of 
things had passed through his own mind ; and they’ ende@ in 
results quite masterly, and his‘own: ‘Ai great fanciful wit like 
his wanted no helps to the diseovery of Brobdignag and La- 
puta. The Big and: Little Endians were eldse to him every 
day, at court and at church. Swift took his priveipal measure 
from Butler, and° he: emulated his ‘rhymes ;-yet his ‘manner is 
his own, ( There-is'a‘ mixture of ‘care and ‘precision in it,’an- 
nourcing ‘at once power and fastidiousness; like» Mri: Dean 
going with-his *verger before him, in'flowing gown and’ ‘five 
times washed face, with his nails paredtothe quick) Histong 
irregular prose*verses with rhymes atthe end; are an-‘invéntion 
— own ; and a-similar mixture is disternible even‘in' those, 
not® excepting’ a ‘feeling’ of “musical ‘pr ion!) « Swift'shad 
more music in him than he loved to let“! fiddlers’’ suppose ; 
and’ throughout all his writings’ there’ ‘may: be observed: a 
jealous sense of power, modifying the most familiar of bis<#m- 
pulses. After all) however, ‘Swift’s*:verse, veomipared ‘with 
Pope's or with Butler's; is ‘but kindof smart prose, “It 
wants their pregifaney of expression. ('His‘greatest' works ‘are 
* Gulliver's Travels,’ and'the*‘*‘Tale/of'a'‘ Pub.” «sw 994 
The;:next. volume, “Action and Passion,?” will aftord a 
wider scope than this, and may, therefore, be expected to 
be more attractive. Yet without this the series would 
not be complete, and he who buys one should buy all. 
They will be standard library books. c 








The Bee-Keeper’s Manual: or Practical. Hints, on, the 
Management and Complete Preservation of the, Honey- 
aes By Henry Taytor.. Third Edition,, Groom- 

ridge, - nae 

THAT this manual has been found firme, Piaag may 
e presumed from. the appearance of Third Edition ypen 

its, title-page, Except upon very, rare. occasions, with 

such, large demands upon our space. from, new, publica- 
tions, we must be content to pass second editions.with 
only, a notice of their, appearance...;Mr;,Tayior has 

‘ulyiloen not only his rules for the management, of bees, 
ut a succinct and very interesting sketeh of their natural 

history. The yolume is also profusely illustrated, with 

wood-cuts. 





The Horatu; a Tragedy..,, London, 1846. Smith, 
=.soeahai aon Hider, and Co. ai UW osu 
THE author of The Horati is manifestly in, hig novitiate, 
and, bearing this in, mind, there,is, much; in. his, first per- 
formance, that. promises: hopefully .for the fubaxe, when 
time and. practice shall .have matured, his powers. The 
faults of The Horatt are patent; they are, the, invariable 
faults of young writers—an exuberance of epithets.;. too 
little self-reliance ; the mistaking of words for ideas, and 
poetical terms for poetry ; want of courage to,curtall and 
blot; But he has imagination, a command of language, 
and an energy which, with a few years. of. careful study 
of the best, writers;and laborious practice in composing 
and correcting over and oyer, again, and .consigning.all 
manuscript to, the flames, instead of the, press, .may 
probably qualify , him, to. take. a. yery, respectable), place 

among the writers of England, 











and his knowledge of character'was unbounded.’ He knew the 
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Indian Railways, as: connected. with the hie. By Aw 
bility of the British Empire.io the East, By An 
Op Ixpsan Post.taster. Second Lon- 
don, 1846. Newby: 
Some very sensible observations on a subject of great 
importance. The anthor’s purpose is to:point out the 
Paneer that exist for the construction of railways in. 
BR vast advantages that might be expected to re- 
sult from them. both to India and to England, and the 
duty of the Government: to begin the work syste-, 
matically, so as‘to ensure the utmost economy combined 
with the utmost efficiency. The fatal:neglect of this at 
home, and the evil consequences now universally per- 
ceived to be flowing from .it, should teach our rulers to. 
avoid the same mischief in ‘the establishment. of railways 
in our colonies, 





Saad 
JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tur. LATE SUMMER AND THE FORTHCOMING WINTER.— 
The following article, from the pen of Professor Stieffel, ap- 
pears in the Carleruhe Gazette, and will be found deserving of 
attention :—“ The simmer of 1846 lasted from the Ist of 
June to the 13th of September—106 days. It generally num- ' 
bers 90 days (seven more than‘ in 1834), with a temperature of 
20°(Reaumur) and upwards, and 91 days with an average tem- 
perature-of 15° (twelve less than in 1834). The greatest heat’ 
was 27°5° on the Ist of August (29°3°%in:1B34 ;)56 days 
followed, consecutively, with an average temperature of 15° 
(im 1834 there were only 54), from the 26th of June to the 
20th of August ; includingyaigfoupiof.mine extremely hot-days, 
with an average temperature -of-20° and upwards, from the 
30th of July to-the:7th of August. In 1834 there were only 
three such days. . The mean on eee the three summer 
months, par eacellence, (June, July, and August),.was 17°7 
(in: 1834 only 1791). The five months from May. to Septem- 
ber hed @ mean temperature of 16° 0 (against 1691 in 1834). 
The first thirteen days of September ali belong to ‘the hot 
summer days.’ In 1834 there were eleven such, besides five 
hot. days from the/17th to the 21st of; September. ..The: 
temperature of the: 106),eufimer days:was 17° 5. . From 
the. 1st of May, till the. 30th of September, there are, num- 
bered 87 serene days, and amongst these 25. | perfectly free 
from clouds (the numbers» in 1834. were, respeetively 83 
and 25). Of. rainy days, or days; on which. rain fell, 
there. were 61 between May.l and September 30 (in: the. 
summer of 1834 there were only 49) ; there: fell,’ during the 
five months above mentioned, only 1070 cubic inches, against 
1130 in the year 1834; and: 100D\in the-year'1780. If we ex- 
clude the wet month of May, there fell during the 106 sum- 
mer days only. 483 .cubie inches, and: wp ‘to —— 
September 648 cubic inches {against 1048 in 1834, and 
738 in 1780.) It hence follows, that since 1779 :we have: had 
ne summer hotter, brighter, or drier than that of 1846. The 
vines. blossomed from the 12th te the 21st June; the:grapes)| ,. 
were ripened in August and browned in September, so that 
the vintage had already begun’ in many-districts on the 21st of 
September (in this neighbourhood on the 29th),,and the grapes 
have mever presented a richer, softer, or sounder’ appearance. 
The lane and highly interesting question now suggests 
itself—~are'we te expect a severe winter? Experitnce alone 
can supply an answer thereto, For comparative purposes, 

years present themselves with hot summers, which were 
of the vine, mamely, 1780, 
4802,,1807,.18l1; 1822, 18265) 1834 and 1842. .All these 
years register but few snowy days ; only three were remark- 
ably cold, and these far less-cold than the winter. of 1845 ; the 
other five were mot colder than the winter of 1844; and the 
winter of 18385, t0 which that of 1846 (this present year) ought 
to: present the closest: resemblance, especially belongs to the 
mild. ones, even: if it) should set in earlier than usual.’’..-The 
writer eonclades by .arguing- against the false inferences drawn 
from. the:early flight of birds of passage, and appears to dis~ 
credit any supposed necessary reaction. of the temperature 
of the earth, after a hot summer. 

Sincutar BirpeA singulafly-coloured ) rook was shot a 








few days, since bya gentleman.ef Topsham. The head and 





| 


body are black, but the wings and tail, age greys #0 that..it..is 
almost. the, reverse of the Royston crow [Corvus cornia 
Linn,] It is in the possession of Mr, ‘Atkins, of South-street, 


A fine specimen of the g Phalarope has been. shot ina 
peat at Torhill, near lagbettee, jig J,.L. Templer, This 
ird ought to have been on the shores of the Frozen 

it had no business so far south.as this, 

On Thursday. last.a stormy petrel was picked up in Broad- 
street, Halifax, in avery exhausted state: it remained alive 
until evening, and had no doubt been driven so far inland by 
the recent stormy weather. 

Caprurt OF ALABGE Pixz.—A, large pike was captured 
in the lake in Sherborne Park, on Thursday last, in rather a 


| to be. preserved, 


which transfixed it through. the gills, So powerful, however, 
were its struggles, that it drew its antagonist, a powerful man, 
into the. water, and gave og ar ** purl” before it could 
be brought to shore. When landed, it was found that it 
weighed 16lbs.—Western Flying Post. 

Mr. Owen, of'2, Queen-street, has in his possession a living 
specimen of the Proteus Anguinus. It has been in his pos- 


| session two years, and is believed to be the-ouly living speci- 


men-in England. It was: taken, with some-others, from the 
waters in the grotto of ‘Adeleburg, Carniola. This-singular 
creature resembles the English mewt or water lizard, but. is 
much longer and larger, and is of a very pale grey colour. It 
has but the rudiments.of Be RES with both gills 
and lungs, so that it can breathe in or out of water, as its am- 
phibious life requires. Mr. tes that he feeds it but 
once in six months, and that aatane earth-worm is suffi- 
cient for its meal. He-exhibited: it‘somertime since at a soiree 
given by the Marquis of Northampten, where it excited the 
curiosity, of a large and distinguished circle, Prince Albert being 
one of the company. 

Aw Op Souprer,.—‘ On Friday last,”” Bays the Aberdeen 
Journal, ** Alexander Duncan died in this city at the great age 
of T11 years. He was a na‘ive of the parish 
enlisted in the army in 1777, and was eaievnieh 1803, re- 
turning to his ochre as a shoemaker, and | ng his 
pension for forty- years. Althongh ‘his ‘ap be- 
spoke the’ frailties of extreme age, yet he Was ‘able to step 
about until within a few months of his death. For sothé)years 
after he had completed a century, he regularly drew his pen- 
sion in propria persona, ou which ‘occasion he failed not ta 
drink his Sovereign’s health with all due loyalty,” 

A Mopern Hercunes.—A man of Herculean. po 
named. Paul, has heancakdbiting fests af atmangth #t tee/Ehan.. 
tre des Varieties, at Nantes. On Sunday last, according to 
the Courrier de ’ Nandes, be: performed: one that no persons 
can well believe who were, not eye«witnesses,, Being laid on. 
his back, he formed. with his/fect and hands a. species frame. 

which was laid @ cannon weighing meer 
French fi 3084ib. ine hig and in this position su: 
for 53.seconds, which it was fired nf, without ¢a) 
Paul to make the slightest movement. 

Scumxrmac Expeprrion.—Mr. Gould, the naturalist, who 
was some years absent on an ornithological tour in New Zea 
land and Australia, is about to leave England on an expedition 
to Guatemala and other parts of Central America, in order to 
explore the natural history of those regions. 

A Suupwreckep Bear.—The Royal Botanic Garden of 
Glasgow has lately had presented to it by Dr. Pritchard, of the 
Royal Lunatic Asylum, a fine young Russian bear. The his- 
tory of its voyage home from Russia is rather interesting, the 
vessel having gone on shore ina storm, and her crew and 
passengers were saved with difficulty. - Amidst the confusion 
and danger attendant on getting from the vessel to the life- 
boat, poor bruin was overlooked ; but finding herself deserted 
on the wreck, she climbed up one of the broken masts, and set: 
up such apitiful and melancholy howling, as induced a dari 
| band of: the sailors to man. the boat, and, even at the risk 
their own lives; they saved their poor four-footed fellow-pas- 
senger from a watery graye.—Scatlish Guardian, 
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Apventvres or A Cat.—In April last a vessel visited tant bridge reflected im the water, the village beyond 
Garliestown Harbour, thé captein of which had a favourite | fringed with wood,.and bounded by: hills: barely visible 
cat, kittened.somewhere on the shores of America, that hunted aap eR Funp up. a picture 
at will over the ship, and amply repaid board and lodging by | which the eye is never wearied in dwelling upon,:and the 
the destruction of rats‘as well'as’ mice. Tired} however, of memory carries away to be, like all thi of beauty, 
the‘sea and its gee pe gave her old friends the slip, by “g joy for ever.” t is. by blications such as thas, 
landing unnoticed, este ; Without ‘leave asked oF} oforing the best. works haberibeuh tnintibiniehagilionn 
given, her head-quarters it the garden attached'to the principal) 1134 jrine 4] widliistthe hoof all ‘the very 
wifage int. “Hert, owetet, ie wat'A weltonie quod to'tl,| ast aheea love for-ert, and'a knowledge-t it;are-t0 
a4 ie ati éd the | op ionaile, pre bar ad sagpuiii e diffused. Such an enterprising publisher as Mr. 
for a period of nearly five months. But some farmer friend Virtue is a better educator and a r patron of art 
having seen; and taken a fancy to the stranger, she was des- | than the Government is or is like to be. 
far inland, packed in a basket to-diminish the pro- gl 2 110 
ities, if not possibilities, ‘of ever finding her way back! Ti Christian in Palestine, from Sketches by W. H. 


again, But puss, although born in a slavecountry, repudiated 
the idea of becoming a thrall at pleasure; the home assigned 
might be all very well in its own way, but its novelties she 
liked not ; the moors were too near, the hills high, and the 
colley dogs especially pert and uncivil. Again, therefore, she 
became a tramp, and at the end of ten days re-appeared at 
her former domicile, guided by some curious instinct, which is 
as useful to the feline species as ‘the compass to the mariner. 
If the old folks looked surprised, the young ones were delighted, 
while all admired the sleekness and plumpness of the far- 
travelled mouser. - After a little time notes were compared, 
from. which: it appeared that. the cat had, been.eight,days on 
the road, shifting as.she best. could, and, in a district where. 
muircocks aud plovers were rife, observing carefully the. old 
maxim, ‘‘ As we journey;through life, let us.live well by the. 
way.”’—Dumfries Courier. 
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' Pew Publications. 

Royal Gems from the Galleries of Europe, engraved after 
national pictures by the Great Masters, with Notices, 
biographical, historical, and descriptive. By S. C. 
Haut, F.S.A. Part VIIL London: Virtue. 

Tex engravings in the new part of this splendid pub- 

lication exhibit the same admirable choice of subjects as 

we haye already noticed as characterising its prede- 
cessors. Many fine pictures are ineffective as engray- 
ings: the unfortunate selections of the Art Union have 
proved this. But here we find every subject well chosen 
and well executed.. Muriio’s “ Spanish Peasant 

Boys,” in the Dulwich Gallery, has been engraved with 

wonderful truth and effect by J. SrzrpHenson. He 

has caught the spirit of the great artist, and will thus 
convey it to thousands who may never enjoy the original. 

“ The Good Shepherd,” a picture by the same: painter, 

in the possession of Baron RorrscHiLD, is not so 

pleasing, although Mr. Armytacw has done for it all 
that the graver could do. We cannot agree with Mr. 

HA t that this is one of MuriLto’s “ most interesting 

performances.” Tt is certainly not wanting in some of 

the peculiar features of his productions. paferni 
cannot be mistaken. But to us it is stiff and ‘hard. 

The Christ is’ one of his own beggar boys with his face 

washed, and his head uncomfortably awry, a8 if drawn 

back by a stiff neck, and not thrown back in the easy 
and natural attitude of adoration. The sheep, too, are 
extremely wooden, like the shapeless flocks in a toy-shop. 

Still it is an interesting addition to this collection, as 

shewing the great master in various moods. The third 

engraving is of CLauDE’s “ Sylvan Calm,” which Brap- 
sHAw has. preserved with singular fidelity. -Here we 
see that CLaupe’s genius for composition was as grand 
as his genius for colouring... In this charming scene we 
have not -his .hues, and yet. the still, baught, clear 
summer. day is brought. before us as vividly as 
if we beheld the blue of the sky and the green of 
the trees. The cattle rejoicing m the clear’ stream, 
the house im’ the cool shade, the herdsman reclining 
on the stump by the side of the old oak, the dis- 








BARTLETT ; with explanatory ae by Henry 
Sressine, D.D. Part VII. Londony Virtue. 


More than onée“has*Tre€rrrre described the plan 
and the excellence of the execution of this attractive 
work. The part now before us contains four engravings, 
the subjects being “ Mount Tabor,” the “Arch in the 
Via. Dolorosa,” the “ Hill of Mars at Athens,” and 
“ The Lake of Tiberias.” There is not a family to whom 
this publication, will not be useful as well as ornamental, 
for by bringing before the eyes.of youth the scenes 
referred to in holy writ, the memory is. more. perfectly 
impressed than by.any description words could convey. 
There could not be more efficient aids to. education than 
these views of Palestine. 








MUS4C. 


Musica. Gosste.—Paris.—Habeneck has:resigned his post 
as chef d’ orchestre at the Opera. Monsieur Girard, of the 
Opera Comique, has been. nominated to his place, Mario has 
found the music allotted to: him: im the Due Foscari not quite 
suited to his voice; he-has, consequently, written to Verdi to 
permit him to have the! music-ef his role transposed. -Grisi, 
aided by Renconi, has been singing with: prodigious effect in 
the Gemma di Veryi.; and Persiani and Mario-have been en- 
chanting the frequenters‘of the: Theatre Italien im the’ Zaweia. 
Great preparations:are being made for the production of Ro- 
bert Bruce. It will-be got up in the greatest possible.style of 
magnificenee. It appears, however; that: Ressini treats the 
whole thing as a very capital joke. The expression ia his 
letter'to M. Leon Pillet, alluding» to Moessieurs 
and Vaes, ‘‘ pour notre noble pasticeio;” would ‘hardly lead 
one to any other conclusion. .A new. opera ‘is: expected 
from Auber, the librettoof which is written by Scribe. Ber- 
lin.— Pauline Garcia has made a. most tremendous: hit in the 
Sonnambula. Jeuny Lind is completely thrown into the 
shade, if not altogether extinguished. Nothing’ could exceed 
the enthusiasm of the audience. It was quite an Italian fu- 
rore. Society of British Musicians.—-This society will shortly 
commence proceedings:for the season. Six soirées of: chamber 
music are announced. The half-yearly general meeting for 
the election of new members:and associates, and the:transae- 
tion of other business will shortly take place. Two trials of 
vocal and instrumental music, with orchestral accompaniments, 


‘have:recently occurred) atthe Hanover-square Rooms, when 


works by Macfarren, Horsley, W: C. Macfarrén, H. Wylde, 
A. Mitchell, and other members.of the society were essayed. 
Mendelssohn will visit) England again in April. David will 
also come to take in the performance of the ‘* Beethoven 
Quartet Society.’” Madame Dulcken is at Leipsic. She-will 
play at the first Gewandhaus concert, and then return to Eng- 
land. We understand that Fraschini, the celebrated tenor, 
from the San-Carlos:at Naples, isengaged by Mr. Lumley; for 
the ensuing campaign. It is rumoured im musical circles that 
Mr. Braham-will take his farewell of professional life during 
the ensuing summer, first making a final tour of the provinees. 
The death of his daughter's husband, the Earl. Waldegrave, 
without issue, renders’ it no longer necessary that: he should 
pursue his labours, so-far‘as the welfare of his:family is con- 
cerned. i 

Tar fracraw Orera tn Parts:—Letters'from ‘Paris state 
that the reception of Madame Persianj and Mario, on their 
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appeara sbi, in'D. yan Lutte 
i ches sek tate sae 
which prevented hi # On the fitst'ev ‘em 
nounced for ‘the dpenlaigy salaaiamaaen witha voice and 
fervour that electrified ithe. divlelante, Madang¢ Rersiani ber 
in, beautiful voice, and never sang, more. SIP 303 
na 


seene was followed with, zepeated bursts, of 
was the! stern brother: :Hnricos and re at tg,the 
i Tn paloma litmerigtontats Gsid created: a great, 


i 3 bes .epor SII 
theatres in Ttily ‘ate csi ploparations for the 
serving Carnival. aes die Re ee aples anhouncey 
ae new operas. . One oe them, eer ‘OF asi ed TCIaZ, 
caflante.. . The ‘Seala, at. a). announces ‘fou new ro! 
— and. Perrot.is/about,,to-bring out a.grand Agvet ‘of 
action) owAtePatmayia hew opera,called.La Contatrice, first | 
work ofva young:composer, has been received with .much.ap- 
platse.>-"At Cesené'the ' storyof Count Ugoline -has,ibeon 
brought upon the stage~iiv’ the form’of a batletyj» The great 
theatre at ‘Turin’ has Hed with “an® Italian ‘version | of 
Mictaits, Robert iy Dia te, which 1 met. with q greatest 
ye Lixo. This "cclehanbod, vaca a bd ‘th ‘Setitt 
gardt, singing atothe great theatres whi ected by Li Lind- 
U From a detter weecivedia: pha appeata that 
the’ resolution. of the: Swedish» Bo cay canmage peiry, ee 
is ittevocable!’* °<! to woxed adi lo Ja 15t Is 
-_ Misres rte USi 9 LBIVOFY the-greatviolintst 
Was '& passenger by the ig Gc wa stein. Steatner ‘which Toft 
Lixerpool, on, the,13th, ult, and, énddtintered. sith’ 9° fearful 
storm: on.its passagerto.,.New,.1 onk Biya RO Legpold:’ de, we ee 
pinnists was giving. cenoerts,ia that city. Mies TS» 
Edward Seguin} the: wOcalists) ane: ati Bastan.; Mr, Lever, ip 
his “Irish ‘eveninge;? had—met.witly ao most flattering ;wel- 
come. The Performaner of five children from eight toififtees 
Gits'of age, “of the? violit, ‘atid *ototieelloy and pianos tare | ° 
ighly praised: *” ean eek vies Polldiebiis."" A’ violinist, 
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success of the/ dramatic. recy ae ds great... 

Mrsi:Kean hadiconchnded encenigagement site Philadelphia, and 

were'to ‘be sueceeded>by James Wallack:: = Mr.» Andersen. was 

at Boston $ Mrs: Slonvin’ at Dotisville with «Marble.» Mr. 

Maywood was at New York, as also Forrest" and: Mrs."Hunt. 

Mr. Leonard had’ inadé a it first'p alan hg at the Park’ Para 
he. 


ich dMr..A. Adams’ we 
Theat Mr £9 cal h 
vaca’ Caselli 
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“THe: Baa ANB BUBLIC 
“AMUSEMENT Si 


Pitwcnedlis ye anidqneold gS masslechel and well-managed | 
Atheatre'opened for the» wiater, ‘season .on “Wednesday, evening, 
chaving during the recess been thoroughly cleaned, and :re-deco- 
rated.: There were two new pieees prodaced ou the ogcasion, both 
of which:met withwell-merited suceess,, The first is, an adapta- 
tion of the well-known story Giselle to the purpose of dramatic 
opera,a purpose to which,.as.the result shewa, it was peculiarly 
‘apt; ‘maorecespecially in the, hands; of so agreeable,.a; ras 
Mr. Epw Arp Snomes ) and of $0 competent a dramati ag,Mr. | 
Gronce SOANE) elbrette isnot only in. merit, farbeyoud 
‘that: with-which most; composers, are: favoured); but.in itself,con- 
stitutes anveffective dramas The .charaeters, .and.incidents; are 
notithe same ad in theoballet,-theugh the Jegend, wpom which the 
ae erence mg a identical 5.and first. we must: re- 
mnind,our-readers thatthe: Wilis in .Gesmaa.romapces are, the 
ashades of, ac a whom fate has called from. this world 
sbefore theinimanriagerday, » These; most spiteful spixits: arise at 
midnight from theit gra’ 3, nd, dressed in-bridal ROS UmSty denne 

in wild circles, in the which should/noy.wanderiog-swain;be,ja 
volved; he; ‘by: force of smagic-spell, an Me this wery. miplepant 
mazy ‘ontil hee dtops down dead,”; Int he, introductipn to. the 
sopera here; we-haveplaced before.us Giselle, a,country. maiden, 
who is on the-eve of -her-marriage with Albert, a young forester, 
The ‘lover serenades her from thé lake beneath her-window:; «she 
rerpopds a joyous’ Song, ”and° Uben fallsasleep as the curtain 
hen it agaid'Fises (for Att, 1), the lover is come 'to seek |, 
his mistress on her, bridal moratng, and she'tells hiiy'hier dream, 


aw 











Lensames féstivities are proteedi athens the,, arrival, of, a 
noblenian? and his: daughter?‘ leads: to--the diseovery.. : 


disgitise; tid ‘worse snsnithhs <napslnceslcealnWmawere to.an- 
other faie.' Heredpou Giselle falis | dead--brokenvh - ale 
thé ‘siext’act, we iftad 2 ldet: mourning, sin a desolate. 
over the lone: | praweoofher-he:tiad: sought, ite deceives, He sinks. 
exhaasted “With grief; andthe: Wilis, surrounding him, with 
ae their fatal dance, 1 Albers, is on the: 
becoming their tittim, anc the; audience isin a mast. 
,| enthést state-of! mind }“when, . disappointing, us,) like the, wax 
figrite i# the Mgsteries of Udolpho, it turns,ont ‘that, all thisis but 
| @dteam’ of “Giselle's;! Who ‘hasbeen 


‘by Albertthe forester; after-albyjand:her friends; And 


well nigh throughout 
ithe’two acts, Me ear eta the: close to er ye gu 
charthing ALemRTAzzi for Giselle, we. should be spat ae 
a ‘dreamy | Phesmusic is-excelleat,iof a character duped with a wi 
master’s Fete woe, ik poole, are crs sad rae to 
AdBERTALZYS: voiggsis; if ipossible, 
ever ;- “and? sheiois most -ablyiisupport ce 
éanzonet;?** Wake, ! my love, valk Le ios sising Xp Bie. 
éomé an’ especial; drawing-room, favourite 
nidde ‘a suceessfab début, iand; sates Shs Place 0 
was worthy of her distinguished ability. Duriag, the representa- 
tion aw accident of, @ fearful natare,w ould have occurred,.had it 
not bee prevented: by. the presence of mind,of Mr ALLEN. AS 
Madame ALaemraZzi.was’ rising’ throng) a trap-deor, her 
dress catight ‘fire, anal she-would.have, been enveloped, in flames, 
batfor® Miri OATEEN’S tearing: ‘away the burning persian. ak the 
skivt. ‘Pd wurselves; present as we weremt the terrib) sn 
ofothe same eee eerie oan a iat EB- 
BTER's death, the occurrence was peculiarly, awfal, 
pily Auwerragzi escaped. unimjused,. and went. >. . 
remainder’of the opera: with undiminished vigour, Her even 
condact in the matter was -admirable,5.;A;nes, piece, was,pro- 
@uced onthe samecévening, valiedoAll, for, the: Best. Lt. turns 
upon the endless mishaps occasioned by the eternal officiousness 
of owe™Mr2Walkentop, ‘andy aided: by: Mr, Compron’s acting; is 
arhintog encagi. eqsb west smoe sotgaibbs ts 
“ADPEP a1 Upon thestrength, we suppose, of Mr. Dickens's 
new work, apicceshas been gotiup bere, founded om the, name 
and pevalidr attribates:-of:a iprincipal: character, in “one of his his 
former productions, Mrs: Gamp ‘to. wit... Mes, Gamp is: tepre~ 
sented by’Mr. WaIGHt who dressesithe part. webby though with 


) The his usual exaggeration, and acts it im @.manner, which. sehicits, the 
the: aeho 


entire: approbation; itheventhusiasa of le. audience, 
thelinmates of thé: boxdés equally withithe-pittites.and the -g: 

We nuke this ad asissiow all the uthore weadily.that. Mc, W BIGHT 
is'no favourite with ourselves; as: Mrs a ay ee 
young friend, remarks, Mr. .Wikiéma ‘feonmes: itera’ tones 
strong”’ for our notions of thip Mr. MuNYARD, a far ~~ 
actor that Pa etlssy Wricut i uae’ we ‘do not say than Mr. WRIGHT 
might be, if hé wodla aid paihe—awia Betsy Prig, and 
not enjoying so much caine Mr WriGuHrT was not so licen- 
' tious. eens et however; is unquestionably effective, 


though even herd bis'atti _ateonone of the purest classicality. 
| yoluxe RUM, Mrs. Keevey, more, aspiring than Madame Ce- 
LESTE, a nd not of Br Leah een bo of fife, has 
sane nae ey whose’ exis- 
cea pera, jee go ca or We 
eae thee Bo in the & i Mie sooth 
7 ms ¥ not wort ie iscovery. Tes Hout, 
is like her friend, “Mrs, Camp. a Losey ¥ fur er alt the Rak i 






hand is attendance upon a, young, gentleman, wh nears 3" *to 
ill a-bed, in order to aad @ disi tre) ae 
country. , There is a if alae $y 
surd medical, m: ws. 
impersonation via wl gaged eta rooting a 
i Orvmeic Tusaran,—-We recommend our readers to see The 
Relapse as it has been brought out here. The auny ; is,.ger- 
tainly not thée-best to be foundia Londan;ibut it,is. by 20 means 
hehat bad; and théy all do.their: verysntmost,;,,and with. tolerable 
actors, such a play.a rele The: Relapse cannot fail, to furnish, an 
Pio eek cell oe ts One ‘adie is certains — 
lgmpic company g0 gon bad,..or, erent, 
with, another compan froin, fon Sher theatres, Srfous 
VANBRUGH'’S tein is wea all the modern comedit ies. PY i. 
gether. Wear N_the "spi aka tact 
to revive this play ; if he has any larger pieces than vaudevilles, 
these are the plays ‘i -) “De female parts, at all 
events, are excellently filled. rs. C. Jones, the best nurse 











since dear Mrs. Dav ENPORT'S | time, is Nurse here to Miss 
TayLor—Mrs. W. LAoYy/we mehh—Miss Hoyden, and Gor- 
DON isya most, agrecable Amanda, This, revival, gives ws an 
Additional desire for Mr--BoLTon’s, success. : 

FRencu PLAays.--These, entertainments, of all in London 
‘the most agreeable, will, recommence on the 11th of November. 





a terrible One, about the Wilis. Despite the dreams, how: 





"We have seen a programme of the intended dainpaed, and it is 


Albert Aié! forestér, is aundiyi ihe vaaretens but apriace, in- 
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an excellent one. In addition to the efficient general compan 
including Mdlle. Duvercer, Madame Grasset, CeLine, 
VALLEE, &e. Messts.CARTIGNY, Raozevit, Fenix, Dumeey, 

PREsTON, LANGEVAL, &c. we are to have, of old favourites, 

M. Pertet; M. Freperic Lemarrne, and Mdile, CLARISSE, 

M. Laront, Mdlite. Ross Ceri, M. REGNIER, M. BOUFFE, 

and Mdile. RACHEL} of new artists—new to us, though popu- 

lar in Paris—Mdtle. BROHAN, premicre soubrette of the Theatre 
Francais, Mdile. Fanevert, M. Atcrpe TouseEz, the eele- 
brated ‘comic actor of the Theatre Palais Royal, and Mdlile. 
DvuvVeERGER, of the'same theatre, and Malle. DENAIN, of the 
Theatre Francais, ‘The selection of plays announced for repre- 
sentation evinces the highest judgment. There are most of. the. 
old favourites, and several novelties, of which the Parisian news-- 
papers have, from time to time, spoken very highly... Among 
these we are to have Clarissa Harlowe, a representation, how- 
ever, in which we confess to feel no very great anticipatory in- 
terest. An entirely new play is also announced; written expressly 
for Rose Cuert, by M. Scrtse. The re-appearance of PERLET 
and Bourre will alone make this a most attractive season. _ 

RovAav Poryrecunic INstiTuTION: +The professors at this 
delightful temple of science and art are at present engaged in 
delivering lectures upon ‘topics of public: interest and notoriety. 
Doctor BACHHOFFNER every day demonstrates most clearly the 
various electric ‘telegraphs employed upon our railways, both in 
England and Scotland, rendering that apparatus, and, its .won- 
derful effects, easily intelligible to the most simple of his audi- 
tory ; while in the chemical department, Dr. Joun_ Ry Aw is 
lecturing upon the physical and chemical properties of the atmos- 
phere, in reference,’ first, to atmospheric: locomotion, and, 
secondly, in relation to respiration”and ‘combustion.- Great 
anxiety has been expressed for this gentleman to: lecture on the 
newly-discovered *‘ explosive ‘cotton,’’» but we. understand that 
hé refuses to do so without the consent.of the patentee, as, 
without such consent; he, as well’ as other ‘scientific gentlemen, 
imagine that publicity by lecturing would be premature, if not 
unfair. 

THE Evecrric TeLeGRArH.—While waiting. the arrival of 
the Exeter train at Paddington some few days since, we paid. a 
visit to the telegraph office at that: station, and were extremely 
gratified at the almost incredible celerity: and) precision with 
which communications were enchanged between London and 
Slough. ‘We must confess our surprise that it is not, extended 

jeyond the latter station, its utility being obvious in its applica- 
‘tion to the business of the railway, as well.as to the transmission 
of fatelligence ‘relative fo the-common affairs of life... As the 
Great Western is the only line where the public have an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing this beautiful application of the electric fluid, 
we should strongly advise our readers to visit this highly in- 
teresting and scientific exhibition. 
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PLACES -OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
‘ NOW OPEN». . 
aristheimwentaaren bana Ae 
we arly a of t 8 
to be seen, This list will be corrected and Siied ee time fortimne. 
British Museum, Great Rassell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from'10 to 4, gratis. ©" °°" *« 
THEATRES.—Haymarkét—Printess’s, Oxford-street—French 
Plays, St. James’s Theatre. King-sttect, St. James’s— 
Adelphi, Strand—Lyceam, Strand—Sadler’s’ Wells, City- 
road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily. entee 
PanoraMA, Leicester-square. ‘Every day. 
DioraMA, Regent’s-park, Every day. 
nt-street. Every day. 


MADAME, Tussaup’s WAx-WOrK, Baker-street. 
CHINESE ExHIbITION, Hyde-park- corner. 
PotyTecHNnie INSTITUTION, Langham-place.'' ‘Daily, from 10 


“*9to11 ‘at night. © 


Tire’ CorosseuM, Regent’s-park, Day and-night. 
Zoorocic xt GAnvENS; Révent*s-park, Daily; but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s ‘order. ? 
Surrey ZOOLoeicat GARvENS; Kennington.» Daily. 
MIscELLANEOUS ExniBitions now open are — Tableaun 
Vivants, Dabourg’s Rooins, Windmfll-street; daily; mornixg 
and evening. my J 








NECROLOGY, 


M. OUVRARD. 


This distinguished financier died in London’ a’ few days 
ago, aged 76 years and 10 days. The immediate cause of 
death was inflammation’ of the’ lutigs,’ combined with organic 
disease of the heart. “His fltméss Tasted ten days.’ He’ bore 
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his acute sufferings. with the firmness and resignation of a 
stoic, and retained his self-possession, and all his faculties tilt 


within half a minute of his dissolution. 


(From the Illustrated: News of March 14.) : 
MEMOIR OF M. GABRIEL JULIEN OUVRARD. 


We present our readers with a portrait (froma ree ’ 
by Beard) of the celebrated French fina » M. Gabriel Julien 

Ouvrard, who is at present on a visit to our metropolis; and 
whose name has been associated with the most gigantic financial 

operations, and the principal political events of the last half 

century. Our limits do not admit of our more than briefly ad- 
verting toa very few of the numberiess interesting incidents 

which have marked the. chequered career of one who has been 

most appropriately designated the *‘ Napoleon of Finance ;’’ for, 

if we consider the vastness and novelty of his plans, the extra- 
ordinary quickness of came erception, the fecundity of his re- 
sources, his master! y and the vigour‘and ‘per-~ 

severance with which he worked out the brilliant bot eminently 
practicable conceptions of his genius, it must. be admitted that 
no happier epithet could have been found. 

It were vain here to attempt the bare enumeration of one 
tithe of Ouvrard’s claims to universal celebrity.. Suffice it, thea, 
to say that he has figured prominently in the great events of the 
French Republic—the Consulate*—the Empire—the Restora- 
tiont—and the Revolution of 1830; that, after having wit- 
nessed the horrors of the Reiga of Terror, and aided in ‘the 
downfall of Robespierre, he became the banker of the Republic, 
with power to issue a paper currency of his own, admissible ag 
a legal tender in payment of the taxes of the state—the asso~ 
ciate of Barras, Cambacérés, and Talleyrand—a_ worshipper. at 
the feet; of ‘‘Notre Dame de Bon, Secours”—the votary of 
‘* Notre Dames des Victoires”—the creditor-of Bernadotte—the 
confidential agent of Charles IV. of Spain—the honoured guest 
of Pozzo di Borgo, Metternich, and Louis XVI1T:—the intimate 
friend of Chateaubriand—the ¢ommissary-general of Napoleon 
at the Passage of the St. Bernard; the Camp of ‘Boulogne, and 
on — decisive field of Waterloo—and the: host of Wellington 
at Paris! } 

By a special contract with Charles: [V. of Spain, M. Ouvrard 
beeame the partner of his Majesty in the exelusive co of 
the Spanish possessions_in the New World during the war with 
Great Britain. It was in reference to this contract, and while 
crumpling the document in his hand, that pen observed ‘to 
M. Ouvyrard, in the presence of the Council of Ministers, You 
have lowered royalty to the level of-commerce.””» Whereupon M. 
Ouvrard, to ‘the surprise of all present, replied, in a firm- but 

tone, “ Sire, cominerce is the Jife-blood of states; 
sovereigns cahnot do without commerce, but it can very well do 
without sovereigns.”’ 

We must refer such of our readers as may feel curious to.know 
more of the subject of this sketch to. M. Ouyrard’s Memoires,. 
three volumes, published in 1826; of to the French work entitled 
‘* Biographie des Contemporains,” _ 

Although M. Ouvrard has ‘nearly attained the advanced age of 
seventy-six, and i -his illustrious contem- 
poraries, he is still blessed with the enjoyment of perfect health, 
and cabin né-syt tom éf sheatalldt Abad) inde. 

What a striking eyidenee-b he the moderation wit 
which he used, without abusing the Aa Rtics of Providence and 
the luxuries of affluence; of the philosophical equanimity of his 
mind, and of the iron frame in w it has been cast. 
~' By his Clegance of ‘manner, diguified serenity of countenance, 
and that gracefulness ir’ te advanced “years which lends: to 
age an ineffable char, M. Ouvrard forcibly recalls ‘to our miad 
br race of Grands Seigneurs’ which is’ fast’ hastening to: éx- 
tinction. : ?’ 7 od 

Naturalty’ indulgent, ‘kind-hearted, condescending, and; dike 
all hi’ men of ‘the world; inéliaed to treat-with: lenity the 
inexperience arid errors of tis fellows, and especially of his juniors, 
is’ society is peciliarly attractive to youth.” In-him-the vicissi- 
tudes wid turiioil of ‘threeseore years of active ‘life have ucither 
withered ‘the vernal ‘freshness’ of his mindy for impaired ‘the 
powers of a wonderfully retentive. memory, © His conversation, 
totally devoid ‘of affectation, but replete with information, is.as 
lively as’ it is instructive. In listening to hioijsone:does not 
know whether most to admire; the ‘and correctness of his 
views; founded on a vast ‘experience of men and things, or ‘the 
‘enmiable and endearing quatitiesthe eparkling wit which, from 
time to time, reveal themselves, wr silt 

The Theophrastus of France ‘has drawn his portrait to the life in 
the following passage’ s—*' Un viellard qui a beaucoup d’ esprit, 
qui @véeu'a la‘cour, et qui a an grand sens ‘etvune mémeire 








-* See Thiers’ “‘ Consulate and Empire,’’ Veli Vs 


A pps oH, 92, et scq. : 
Colburn’s authorised edition :, ‘‘ Memoires-de B ”* &e 





+ See.Capefigue’s “‘ Histoire de la Restauration,”” Chap, .XX.: and 
Chateaubriand’s ‘‘ Congres ile Verone,”’ 





¢, See Louis Blanc’s ‘* Histoire de Dix Ans.’’ Vol: If. p.599, 
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fidéle, est un tresor inestimable ; il est.plein de faits et de max- 
imes l'on y trouve l’histoire;du siécle, revétue de circonstances 
tres curieuses, et qui ne se lisent nulle part ; l’on y apprend des 
re our la conduite et pour les meeurs, qui sont toujours sures 

i pears sont fondées sur I’experience.’’—Les Caractéres 
de La Bruyere, Chap. XI. 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tue Gun-Corron 1n Germany.—Dr. Otto, Professor 
of Chymistry in Brunswick;~has~published~the following 
statement in the Hanoverian Gazette :— 


Entirely independent of Scheenbein and Beettger, but relying 
on an observation of Pelouze, contained in the 136th page of 
the first volume of my. Manual of Chymistry, I have succeeded 
in producing an exploding cotton, which, after.a series of ex- 
periments, seems quite suited to supply the place of gunpowder. 
In order to bring the results of important discoveries as speedily 
as possible to the highest stage of perfection, it seems to me 
necessary to lay them immediately before the public, in order 
that many persons, may. turn their attention to the subject. 
I scorn, therefore, to sell or take out a patent for my very in- 
teresting discovery, the consequences of which are not easy to 
be foreseen ; and I now publish it for the good of the public. 
In the preparation of the exploding cotton, common, well- 
cleaned cotton is dipped for about half-a-minute in highly con- 
centrated nitric acid (the acid which I use being made by the 
distillation of ten parts of dried saltpetre and six of oil of 
vitriol), and then instantly placed in water, which must be often 
renewed, ia order to free the cotton from the acid with which 
it is impregnated. Care must then be taken’ that all the knotty 
particles of the cotton are properly disentangied, and that it is 
throughly dried. After this the explosive preparation is ready 
for use ; its effects create astonishment in all who witness them, 
and the smallest portion explodes when struck on an anvil with 
a hammer, like fulminating powder ; when kindled with a glow- 
ing body it takes fire just like gunpowder, and when used ina 
gun its operation, though in a far greater proportion to its 
weight, is precisely the same as that of gunpowder. This gun- 
cotton is employed exactly in the same way as gunpowder; a 
piece of it is rammed down the barrel, then a bit of wadding, 
and after that a ball ; a copper-cap ignites and explodes the 
cotton, Without single exception all who have witnessed my 
experiments have been most completely satisfied, but no one has 
mentioned the matter, The testimonial signed below by dis- 
tinguished men, who are thoroughly acquainted with the use of 
fire-arms, will support my announcement. ‘The testimonial is to 
the following effect :— 

Yesterday, the 4th of October, we, the undersigned, assisted 
at the first experiment of the exploding cotton in the, Labora- 
tory in this city, and to-day we have convinced ourselves of its 
— eg satisfactory results when used in fire-arms loaded 
wi . 


Dra. Hartie, Counsellor of Woods and Forests. 
A. Von SCHWARTZKOPPEN, Chief Ranger. 
Brunswick, Oct,. 5. 


New Fouminatinc Matrer,—The Messager states, that 
‘‘ a trial of a fulminating matter having all the. appearance of 
cotton and wadding, and which the inventor, M. Morel, a 
mechanical engineer of Paris, designates. under the name of 
fulminating cotton, has lately been made in presence of Gene- 
ral Gourgaud, President of the Committee of Artillery ; 
Colonel Piobert, member of the Academy ‘of Sciences, and 
several other officers. M. Morel atinounced that he had 
during a long time been occupied with his invention, and that 
he had taken out a patent for the preparation of the composi- 
tion which he submitted to trial, For this purpose he pre- 
sented-a box of cartridges ready prepared for small arms. 
Burned on the hand it causes no sensible pain, leaves no stain, 
and produces no smoke. Dipped in water and pressed, and 
afterwards dried between-two leaves_of- blotting paper, it pre- 
serves ils fulminating properties. General Gourgaud fired a 
charge of fulminating cotton from an- ordinary fowling-piece, 
at a distance of 40 yards from the object at which he aimed. 
He: fired 4 holster pistol at a distance of 25 yards, and a 
pocket pistel ata distance of ten. yards, At 40 yards a ball 
from the fowling-piece traversed a plank of ‘beech of 0.35 
centimetres thickness’; at 25‘yards the! ball from the holster 
pistol lodged.in the plank without perforating it; the ball from 
the pocket pistol made the same impression on the plank as 
that which miglit have been produced by a charge of ordinary 
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gunpowder. The charge of fulminating cottom leaves scarcely 
any, residue in. the barrel. The recoil of the gun is extremely 
slight, and the report is not louder than that of a large deto- 
nating cap....We cannot calculate on the. effect which may 
hereafter be produced by the discovery of M. Morel. He has 
promised to prepare a quantity of fulminating cotton sufficient 
to make experiments with cannon. The effect ali pro- 
duced appears to. coincide with those attributed by the English 
journals to the cotton, powder of M. Schonbein.~ M. Chodsko, 
a Polish refugee, likewise presented a fulminating substance 
which has the appearance of cotton, and which was tried with 
an artillery musketoon, fired at 40 yards, The ball produced 
the same effect as that fired by fulminating cotton, but it left a 
considerable deposit in the barrel. The cotton powder of M. 
Chodsko was compressed into a wadding in order to charge the 
gun, whilst the fulminating cotton was not. Both materials 
ignite by the blow of a hammer on an anvil, but not by the 
blow,of a hammer on wood,”’ 

Rauways.—A considerable improvement has just been 
effected in the application of a propelling power to carriages 
on railways by an officer at Vienna, It promises not only to 
supersede the atmospheric principle in moving heavy bodies 
up a plane of considerable elevation, but also bids fair to re- 
move the possibility of a recurrence of those appalling acci- 
dents which are of so frequent occurrence both in England and 
France. The inventor, is Captain F. Freisauff von Neudegg, 
who formerly directed the military studies of the sons of the 
Archduke Charles of Austria; and so great seems to be the 
confidence inspired as to the complete success of the new 
prineiple, that the celebrated engineer Giinther, from whose 
locomotive factory the greater part of the engines on the rail- 
ways of the southern states has proceeded, not only answers 
for its perfection, but has undertaken the construction of similar 
carriages at his own expense. The invention consists in mak- 
ing the advance of a whole train, quite independent of the ad- 
hesion of, the locomotive’s wheels to the rail on which it moves, 
and by conveying the propelling power of the engine to the 
axles of all the carriages, and. thus making their advance de- 
pend on ‘their own adhesion. Each carriage becomes thus a 
locomotive, distinguished from the real locomotive only by the 
circumstance that the motive: power is, not independently ap- 
plied, but is imparted to it by the engine-carriage. The whole 
train is thus enabled to ascend any rise that may occur above 
the level of the railroad wh'ch the engine, if alone, would be 
able to acend... The same officer has also invented a break, by 
means of which a train may be conveyed down-hill with per- 
fect safety, and at an equal rate of speed. The resisting power 
is placed mithout the line of road. Carriages built on the 
principle of Captain Freisauff bave been tried at the great 
steam-engine factory of M. Giinther at Wien-Neustadt, and 
have been found to answer the most sanguine expectations. 
On a line having a rise of one in forty they drew a dead weight 
of 600 tons.at, the (minimum) ‘rate of one and a half German 
miles (eight English miles) an hour, and conveyed the same 
down an inclined plane with perfect safety. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE PAINFUL OPERATION. 

The Cherbourg Journal, of the date of Sept. 24th, has 
been forwarded to us. It contains a very interesting 
report of another case of a severe surgical operation for 
the extirpation of cancer, performed. without pain during 
the mesmeric sleep. It should be premised that the 
operator states that he had been for many years very 
hostile to Mesmerism, but having been induced to try 
some experiments, they so satisfied him of its truth, that 
he resolve’ to make a practical application of it in his pro- 
fession. The result’ is ‘thus related. The following 
paper is attested by upwards of thirty of the most re- 
spectable citizens who were present during the ope- 
ration. 


PROCES-VERBAL. 
19th Sept. 1846, half-past three, p.m, 
We, the undersigned inhabitants of Cherbourg, having been 
present at an operation performed to-day by Dr. Loysel, 
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assisted by Dr. Gibon, on Miss Anne Le Marchand, of Port- 
bail, aged thirty, being first thrown, in our presence, into 
the magnetic sleep, do attest and certify as follows :— 

At forty minutes after two the patient was thrown into the 
sleep by M. J. Durand, in three seconds, at the distance of two 
paces; when the operator, to assure himself of the insensi- 
bility of his subject, plunged a lancet several times successively 
into the fleshy part of the arm. A bottle of strong ammonia 
was placed under her nose, without producing the slightest 
effect, no alteration being perceptible in the expression of 
her features. At the expiration of six minutes she was awak- 
ened in one second by her magnetiser, and after joining in the 
general conversation for some instants, she was again thrown 
into the sleep at a still greater distance, upon which the sur- 
geons were assured by Mr. Durand that they might com- 
mence the operation with perfect security, and discuss the case 
aloud without fear of being overheard by the-patient, so per- 
fect and profound was her unconsciousness. At fifty minutes 
after two the operator made a vertical incision in the neck ; 
which extended in eight directions; a muscular layer was 
then pierced, and in four minutes a considerable gland was 
removed. The flesh was removed, and then, which had not 
been -foreseen, it was found that two important glands had 
interwoven their roots with the principal artery of the neck. 
Both were removed, though one with less difficulty, on ac- 
count of its bearing being among the muscles situated late- 
rally in the cervical region. ‘These glands were extracted in 
three minutes. a 

In dissecting the glands an important vein was pierced, and 
at first the operator tried to stop the blood by making the 
patient inhale so as fully to inflate the lungs, which she did 
upon the command of her magnetiser, but this being in- 
sufficient, the operator was obliged to tighten the ligature. 
The greater part of the spectators approached ‘the patient, 
and several doctors inserted their fingers into the wound, 
which was of considerable depth, and distinctly felt the motions 
of the carotid artery. During the whole of the operation the 
young woman was perfectly composed. She shewed no emo- 
tion, no muscular contraction, and even when the knife pene- 
trated her flesh was like a ‘statue, not even being aware of any 
change, and always answering tothe questions put to her, that 
she felt quite well and free from pain, and we even saw her rise 
from her seat and replace herself at the request of M. D. 
Again the flesh was moved, and some minutes after the edges 
reunited with needles and dyachylon plaster, over which were 
placed the necessary bandages. 

Again the patient was surrounded, and her mesmeriser 
allowed her to converse, and answer the questions which were 
put to her with regard to her sensations, which she answered 
with astonishing composure. When all was finished the 
patient was awakened in three seconds, when she began to'smile 
and take a lively interest in her case, declaring that she had not 
suffered either in mind or body, and was perfeetly ignorant of 
all that had occurred. When she retired, we all saw by her 
manner the truth of her statements. 

Considering that.she has only been magnetised nine times, 
the facility with which she is thrown asleep is surprising, as a 
few passes produce an immediate effect. At several paces: dis- 
tant, a glance of the eye, a single look sustained by a firm will, 
is sufficient to produce this extraordinary state, so important 
to the science of the present day, as by it sensibility may be 
destroyed, and misery abated ! 

So complete is the patient’s isolation from the external 
world, that she can hear no one, not even her’ magnetiser, 
except when touched by’him; on the contrary, the voices of 
the surgeon and ‘assistants seemed more’ to strengthen the 
operation. 

To conclude, the undersigned declare that they: are perfectly 
convinced of the result of the magnetic power which produces 
profound unconsciousness, and is capable of the, greatest 
service im surgical operations, of all kinds, in sparing 
the unhappy patients the cruel. sufferings they have 
hitherto endured, and that which is often of more impor- 
tance, the terrors of anticipation. The present procés verbal 
has been drawn up from notes taken with scrupulous exact- 
ness by M. Chevral, Advocate, Member of the Provincial 
Council, and of the Municipal Council of Cherbourg, who held 
the pen throughout the operation for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the most circumstantial details. 








Signed by 
Lemarstre, Receiver of Finances, and Subprefect 
of Cherbourg. 
Oser, Doctor of Medicine, Corresponding Member 
of the Royal Academy of Medicine. 
Fossey, Procureur du Roi, at Cherbourg. 
Le Serenevrtat, Judge of Instraction to the 
Civil Tribunal. T 
The Abbé Faruy, Almener of the Civil Hospital. 
And by twenty-seven other gentlemen whose names and 
callings are affixed to the document, 








Weirs-at-Law, Nert of Kin, &c. THAante’d. 


(This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Taz “ritic from 
the advertisements that have appea' in the newspapers during 
the present century. The refefence, with the date and place of each 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a k kept 
at Tue Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. , To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each in fry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inclosed.] 

427. All persons claiming to be entitled to legacies under the 
will of Wittiam Mrrcatrs, Jate of Rodney- buildings, 
New Kent-road, Surrey, gent. (died Oct. 6, 1836). 

428, Next or Kin of Wirt1amM KENDALL, late of the George- 
yard, Long-acre, Middlesex, livery-stable keeper (died in 
May, 1816), or their representatives, 

429, Cousins of DanreL Rosinson living at the death of 
his widow, Ana Robinson,. The four daughters of Joseph 
Linnell, cousin of said D. Robinson, who was a yeoman 
at Whittlebury, Northampton, and died in May 1806, or 
their representatives, to claim as, legatees under will of 
said D, Robinscn. 

430. Any Son or DauGuTer of SARAH ONIONS, who lived in 
Red Lion-court, near Spitalfields’ Church, in 1805, 
Something to advantage. 

431. EL1zaBeTH LYNN, daughter of Anthony and Anna Lynn, 
who resided in or near Gray's-inn-lane in 1819. Some. 
thing to advantage. 

432. Wipow or Next or KIN of James WILSON, who, in 
1794, carried on, the business of house and sign painter 
within a few doors of the Black Prince, Walworth- 
and subsequently rear the Swan Inn, Blackman-street, 
Southwark, and afterwards enlisted into the army, and 
went with the regiment into Ireland, from whence he 
returned to London in 1902, and died in St. Mary, New- 
ington, in 1813. 

433. Next or Kin of HANNAH PEARSON, late of Falsgrave, 
Yorkshire, spinster, a lunatic, deceased (died 14th Jan. 
1836). 

434, Next or Kin of RicHarp CLEVERLY, formerly of the 
parish of St. Bartholomew, Hyde, near Winehester, after- 
wards of Little Surrey-street, Blackfriars’-road, Surrey, 
geut. (died 6th Sept. 1839), or their representatives. 

435, Next or Kin of Toomas WispoMe, of Chipping Bar- 
ton, Hertford, gent. (died in 1801), living’ at the time of 
the decease of Sarah Wisdome, his daughter (which hap- 
pened on the 11th Oct. 1836). 

436. Herr-atT-Law and CustoMArRy HEIR of THomas WIs- 
DOME, described in No. 435. 

437. W1LLraAM GREGORY, nephew to John Graves, late of Red 
Lion-street, Clerkenwell, Middlesex, carpenter and un- 
dertaker, deceased. Something te advantage. 

438. Luke REYNOLDS, late of. Wigan, Lancashire, shoemaker. 
Something to advantage... |; 

439.. Next or Kin of Epwarp Toomas. Day Hutxes, late 
of Chatham (died 2nd Noy, 1833). 

440. DAvip M‘RitcuHik, son of Alexander M‘Ritchie, Edin- 
burgh, confectioner; or his children. 

441. Mr. THOMAS Deacon, formerly of Skinner-street, Snow- 
hill, dealer in coffee, but who resided at Long Sight, near 
Manchester, in Feb. 1836, Something to advantage. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


The Rev. William Wheeler will publish early. in November 
a volume of sermons preached in the parish churches of Old 
and New Shoreham, Sussex. 

Inrpanticipe IN Invia Dr. Bradley, of Ellichpoor, 
states in a paper read before the Bombay Geographical Se- 
ciety, that the Khonds of the districts of Pondacole, Galodye, 
and Bori, annually destroy above one thousand female children. 
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/ REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICA TIONS,’ § 
“From: Oct.24 to Oct. 31: 
NOTICE ‘TO’ BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register Tidy oe TH: CRITIC. OFFICE, in. whieh 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works’ of Art; “in 
town and country,’ are’ "te enter all new publica. 

tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon-as’ they-appear. 
The weekly list wilh Sn ee in, this depart- 
ment of Tue Cirric, be made either 


for registration or for poe in a Tre Critic. “Par 
tieulars forwarded by letter wilt be duly iuserted. 


LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 
Ariel's *Rev. T' K.S"Heney’s First Latia Book, 6th edit. 
12mo. 3s. cl.—Almanach de Gotha, for 1847, -32mo. 4s. 6d. 


roan. 

Bell’s (Rev. ‘H.) Léctures on certain of the Patables of the New 
Testament, feap. 8yo. 6s. 64. cl.—Bohn’s Standard Library, 
Val, XII. “‘ Schiller’s Revolt ofthe, Netherlands, and Histo- 
rical Dramas,’’ post 8¥o, 38.'6d.-cle—~-Briddon's (5.) Practical 
Treatise .on.-the. Veterinary Art, 8vo. 6s, bd:-“Burtis’s Select 
Library, Vol. I. ‘ Tales of Female Heroism,” 12mo, 3s. cl. ; 
Vol. "IL © Stories“of the Crusades,’"™ 12m0. 3s, 6d..cl.— 
Bogue’¢ European Library, Vol. XIJI.. ‘ Carrel’s History of 
the Counter Revolution in England, ” and “Fox's James the 
Second,’ post Svo; 3s. 6d el. 

Coghlan’s-Pocket Picture of London, by Lee, néw edition, 32mo. 
3s, ch—Crutwel}'s ‘Housekeéper’ s‘Account Byok for 1847, 4to. 
2s; s 

Deed Dakaiios, and the Cumberland Statesman, by the late 
Mrs. Hofland, 3 vols. post 8vo. 313, 61. bds.—Deacon’s (E. 
E:)*Law ana 'Piinetick of ‘Pankruptcy, with References and 
Notes by J._De-Gex, 2nd edit.-post 8vo. 25s. bds. 

— s = wi Syrian, Churches;| theit early History, Li- 

rgies, and iterature, , Fe. avelasibyens’s ‘Houg 
utd Getie mip Book tee 4s. 6d, cl. ri 

Fihdén’s meatier of. Meore,,.2nd series, imp. ‘ato. Qh. 2s 
morocco.—-Forget-Me-Net (The) for 1847; ¥2mo; 12s. el. 

Glenny’s-Garden Almanac for 1847,'22mo, 18. swd:-Gtinther’s 
ea Ad ~ yet of [Homeopathic ‘Veterinary Medicine, 

Howilett's: vie brid, Golden Alnianaa,. b4an0 “6a; swas 18: roan 
tack.--Hay’s (D. A.) First Principles of Symmetrical Beauty, 
post 8vo, 6s, cl.—Head’s (Sir FP.) .The Emigrant, post: Svo. 

¢l.—Hiley’s, {R.) — tothe Question and 
in to bis English: Grammar,’ 12mn0/ 38, ¢1—History of 
Ford Abbey, Dorsetshire, 12610/°38. 6421; —Haghex’s'( éy 
3) —— and her’ People, in “Ten Sérmons, 2nd edit, amo. 


wsieatival of Eating, displaying the Omniverous Character of. 
» by.a.Beef- Eater; 12miou:2s.) swd, 

Jobnson’s =r W.):Rarmers’ Alovariack for’ 1947, 1240; Ys, pwd, 

Loudon’s.{Agnés) 'Falés ' = Young People, ‘edited by Mrs., 
Loudon, sq..16mo, 5s. cl,—Lamley’s, Edition,.of the) uaws 
Relating to the ‘Poor, 3rd-edit, 12mo.. 6s. bdo. Lanaaley' s Act 
for, the Removal of; Nuisamecs,: didi 10 Vict.) ©." 96) T2m0: 
Is, 6d, swi., 

M‘Neill’s (Sir J. ) Tables for Feeiftatiag the ‘Ciileutatii” of | 
Earthwork, 2nd étit. 8vo."$18. 6d. cl.—Mackay’s (Mrs. Col.) 
the Weelifiites ; or Eugient in tas Fifteenth Century, 12mo. 





6s. 6d. # - tines, 30 
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Vol, Io" pos Oe. x ee 7 um 

the Crdas, First ySerien.( wee a ar 
ettit. $id, “38. '¢ 

P aly? (Rey, P, wal Manual ‘bf Gethie. ‘Aecbitecture,. -forp: Svo. | 

S,,.6d...o1.—Parables. of our: Lord; >with: Richly: Hiaminated 

oe ae bQmoy Zis.carved binding, or 308. mbroeCo! + 
Pratt’s (J. T.), Law relating to Sav¥inds Banks, ‘wittt’ Notés 
and Index,.7th edit. .12m0,.:5s- bds.—Prior’s (James; ‘author 
of: Lives.of Burke-and: Goldsmith); ‘The Country Housé and’ 
other Poems, feap. Sv. ‘6s: "el! Punch’s Pocket Bdok.” for’ 
1847, 2s. 6d. roan:tick+Prynne’s; (Revi1G.: RA} Sermons 
preached in the parish church of StsAndrew, Clifton, Svo. 
108 60; bdaoePeter Partey’s Annual, for 1847, with Illustra?” 
tians in Colours, sqtare” 161. 5s, cl, gilt:—Palling’s (A.); 
Practical Compendfani tit tHE “Law atid Usage of "Mercantile ile 
Accounts, 12m0. 6s, bds. 3 

Robinson:(Jas;); on ithe Troster of the. Teeth, with wood. 
cuts, 2nd edit. post svo. 108. ‘cl 


; this, Piece of, Music, My JoLuien bas (by. the 








Stray Leaves,’ {tdm' a Freemason’s No by a Sa 
meas qe a 


es, SV0!'SS. es 
Train's (Jos: Phe Buichanites, to Last, fap. 4s. ig 
Vogel’s (J.), Pete ical ‘ostomy of the Human Body, irans. 
lated and edited by Day, with plates, Svo. 18s. cl. 


¥ ater ilto; an Ts. fe hel We 
adit. of ¥ oa BW) at wcll 
x Chace L3 si 6a, el ann hen 4 AS 
ae Sermons, 3r A2me. 78, ele dos 
Zeholkes CH Hours ‘ieciiatin, and. eit. fonp..8v0. $8. ols 
¥ Reneaed jnei 


BOO RS WANTED: TO PURCHASE. 


No charge i# made for insertion in this list. “Apply to the ‘Palak <é 
Tug Caitic, stating prices.. 
De Mawbrey's Chronicles. of; the Holy -Wars, in either 3 ror & 
vols.: The; Reutaias: ‘of ‘the ‘Worship of Prinpus: ‘Quarto. 


1 Plates. 
Sixth ars of Robert Hall's ‘Works, by Gregory. 8vo. edition. 


a0? 3 2. 








Ninth volume of Percy Anecdotes. 
Third toltine of Confessions of a Thug, by Captain Paylen. G| 
. HEATRY “ROYAL Ltd Messapanc 3 10w t” = a 
“aw. IDELTE *S' ANNUAL SERIES 0 Cc e 
ce a ag 





M, i “TULLIEN N has the honout.to. ‘announce. that his. 
NEW, GRAND DE 
LE. will ~ performed med for the first:.time 
ON MONDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER , 1846. 
This Quads ie entitled ' fe 
“tt wt “THE BRITISH ARMY QUADRILLE,” 


PTLVE:: MILITARY QUADs" 


and intended asa ‘companion too'* The British) Navy,’ whieh was, leet 


winter, honoured with such distinguished approbation: 
In.order ta sraieboonaiete the Grand and Pyne Effects a age in 





Military Authorities) succeeded: in» 
own complete and numerous Orchestra), 
Aw ere borg BANDS, . 


The Band of HER, ane ond LIFE GUARDS, under the 


wittts ae “WAETZIG (by -the kind 1 permission of COLONEL 
aud of HER MASESTY'S HDLAL Horse ctiands’ WDE BLUR, 


NE 
Th R MAJESTY’S G. izR GU der | the 
factor Ven tMAIES Tn ty ie itiee ob ER ADS, under the 


The Band Fa] HER MAJESTY’s 'COLDSTREAM GUARD 
ant nae of Mri GODFREY (by the ‘kind y ission' of ot COLONEL 


de 
These Four Grand Milita) Pandey ‘will, dutin the 
Quadeille;’be combined ‘with thie Con in, fing ¢ piri Musleal 
Ensemble, at once novel and extsagriiaesys™ 
" Tue vine ponte My M. IPLLIE 
The Sto mme will al oinalu ea Cavati 
by Hee Hie a solo by M, SAI INTOR, the’ Nex 
&e. & 
ie Concert commences at Eight; and terminates before: Pleven: 
'o Promenudé aid Boxes .. ' "As, "ga ain 
etmetnts 7 16s. ‘6d, Mh ts. ‘tnd Wh ris) 63 9 


and “Exereises rune Oe ie direction of Mr. TUTTON, (by.the kind permission.of 


ew, American Polka, 





ews 7 PETE ANS fs =—_ ya CaF) 








DIAMOND, pusz.—preRct From, ‘ram. 
MINES: :: 


(entirply iw addition't to his 


rec, a 3 ald 


\ENUI INE ‘DTAMOND’ ytsT: ea giving instan- 


taneously the keenest ed the-bluntest razor or knife, is now 
gularly imported direct from ¢ fe ines, ~ G ean oe ee an id 
ee Uralian, Mountains; and may be: hi 
Angel,coutt, udon, in anne whe (with eal eel 
Ts. tid, bs... a 
the worl 
Diamond Dust, it is well. known, has, -been. need for many. yeats: 
vamongst, the nobles ofthe, Rusaian Goutrt as anin adjunct to 
rthe comfort of thei toilets. His. late: Majesty George LV. and his-Royal 


Highpess the Dake of Sussex, were also well acquainted with the.peeuliar: - 


properties, and, application of the, Diamond, Dusty aria it for: 
she rpenipg their.xazors for.upwerds of.twenty. years. © ‘ 
Diamond Dust.—“* We have tried this dustien our: 


rasor-atrep) and 
[iaatsan we find it most) cfficarious in. igiving oarorazor an:admirable 
$ went desirable zesult fer those whoslove-easyshaving.’” «Bell's. / 


rs “June 6 

Diamond Dust.—*'The gtatementin the ailvertisement No. 168’ is no 
yexaggeration ; we tried an old, useless razor,candethe: effeet swas truly 
surprising. Family Herald, June 13, 


oo 


10s. 6d. each, and, atthe wistanes ——— ; 
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EN P REWARD fox the, production of:a 
¥ ee sae yee ke shap cy h is en 
to ‘the néck véenes Sat Loe, "tibet atent 

t + iptive 





Cravati * * See destti 
o & her/sum will be? TG open for vaay hew' A eutaate? or 
@ the human ;fommt, if to ithose: now mahefacturéd by 
and Co.,» ral wa « Stays) dec, &0:,'for 
ladies and =a) 237, aber, est pnb a = 
aa ae 
2 86 Ova TMRPORTANT 0 AL, aga 


WERE RWC, EATENT citast 
A 


reitivaluable td persons with weak Tun; medical “and ioe 
suddenly called from a warm room itd site et a my: Pravallers, 
P ers by. gteam boats, ‘sportariiei;’ ‘ 
exposed to the weather ought on no aoe we to o pe = aa 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, are for constant weary while Nos. 5 and 6 are for placing 
between the shirt and the vest perio to Wag ets gure te the cold, on leay- 
ing heated rooshis; or)ii iely light, less 
laaihy, them aposhet handierchiet, leak een and taken off ‘in a: 

ment 


Prices, from 1s. to 4s. — to size, “To be had of all vant bs ink 
chemists, hosiers, atc. -ubticate ‘at the Patent Epithem BD ing 
Wi street, Ci | Liberal alewanee| to’ the trade: Spediin petimens, and 
a descriptive pamip et, containing the opinions of the Prem wilk eyes 
free, on the receipt, of, two postage stamps); i+ 5. o smu $ 
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Beeeo1s Lake ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


1, Princes-street, Bank, London 
Empowered by Spegial Act of. Priclianments 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
aby TAGES SPE THIS, {YSTIZYFLQY. 


Vartan Assvmanck Brincu. 


sesibed copie sey rates Head “reat ‘prenlltes ‘on 


“rata the —— only of mda thefiret 
we » the rake A ofthe annual premniatnk be ise pa viet 
air dt years will be anual ai \asihg tl he red.” 
ROPRIRTARY BRawen.\ ; 
The lowest rates aust with secufity to the Ass 
“An in Seale of Sewer peculiarly a 








ured, . 

to Caves where’ ass 
sugeies we ected a of secuni ee ate a 

credit, rates 0’ mm reas ie 
amount of premftunt’ for’ seve ren Ne be then Ma p yea Rene a 
charge upon the poli aS the option of the bolder, rz 
EX FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for_an Assurance of 1001. for the Whole. ; 
; Term of Life: Sy eal 





| MUTUAL ASSURANCE 











RDINARY, CURES. by. ip ELA, 


EXe , MENT.:—A Wonderful Cure of Srealfsl U  Uleerong Sora in i 
“Prince” EaAwaid Tsland.- state- 


pt 
ment was duly rerphcian oy sv < “3 

I, Hugh Macdonald, o: t 55, in King’s County, do hereby declare, 
that a most wo m.of my He, has. heen ,effected by the 
use of Hollow - nent; aud L furthermore, declare, that 
I was very’ bart joa in-my face pags mae SO se- 
vere was m laint, that the greater bart of of my nose pone 
my ‘mouth was eaten’ away, and my’ leg had 
that: E applied to several metlical gentlemen, whe 
I found no relief. My strength«was- rapidly failing“ every day, rm the’ 
malady on increase; when: I/was indpeed to: try Holloway’s medi- 
— ee ing two oa - boxes, I Phan a= d. i aert elief, 
and found the progress of the isease Was. 80, arrested, that I was 
enabled to resume my otdinary labours in the field. The sores, sich 
were 80, le and: repulsive! to’ beliold, ‘are ‘now neafty all heal 
Having received such truly aidy ‘feel inyself ‘bound to express’ |’ 
my. Ma ape he oo. whose means I have thus been restored 

the pitieble and state-E was im; and for the ‘sake of hu- ‘ 

pono make known my case, that others similarly situated might be“re- 


lieved. 
(Signed) HUGH :MACDONALD. 
This declaration made before me,.at Bay Fortune, the 3rd day of 


September, 1845. 
AJ) “JOSEPH COFFIN, Justibe oF the Peace. 
The above chsé of Hugh Macdonald; of Lot 55° — personally under 
my gheeryation 3 ond we he first applied tom eter some of the 
iets utterly hopeless, and. told him that his 
matady had ‘got on: hold that it was — throwing his money away to, 
use them. He, however. ‘alreai tated in to them,,and to my astonis 
ment I find what he has ‘0 be perfectly correct, and ABs, 
ae 4 most Won derfa 
igned). canieata UNDERHAY, Bay Fetiennd 
Sale + the ihe eotahlichinent of Professor Holloway, 244}; Strand, near 
Temple Bar, aaron and by most respectable druggists and dealers in! 
medicines a tis civilised world, at, the following prices in pots): 
is. Td, 2s. 94, 4s 22s, and 33s. mete ripen wa eae came 
sidefablé saving in ‘aking vig larger. aizes, ‘ 


NERY. OUS MENTAL COMPLAINTS.—tThe Ner- 
Yous avé invited ‘to send ‘td Mr. ADAMS for his pamphlet on. the 
symptoms, ‘treatment, and cure: of nervous complaints, which pampblet 
he will retarn post-paid on receipt of two stamps. Persons suffering from 
groundless: fear; ion; and-melancholy, inquietude, disinclination for 
society, study, busi , the overflow of blood to the: head,,head ache, 
giddiness, failure o' memory, irresolution, and every. other, form of ner- 
vous disease, are, inyited:to avail themselves,of bis never-failing remedy. 
= most deeply rooted symptoms are effectually and_ permanently re- | 
Gig, and without hindrance 
to “habi us; OWLA 
Lettets*w g poked using og Be witha age remedies f Yorearaea vo. to 
all parts.—At home for consultatioa “Il to 4.—23, DOUGHTY- 
STREET, MECKLENBURG SAY ARE. LONDON. ie 
vl INDIGESTION—BILE, 


‘OR Sick;-Headache,. Giddiness, Loss of i 
:sHabitual Costiveness; Lowness of Spirits, with Sensations of Full- 
ness at the Pit of the Stomach, Pains between the Shoulders; and alf the 












Somrecsinn 3 feelings arising from Debility and eyed Be s TIBLING’S 
STOMAC PILLS & are the sewers 8 cati_ be at any 
time whet dakjorteval wet or eold 


equi no y tedtraine from busi- 
ness‘or pleasure: They act wong ty ‘the bowels without pain or’ gti griping 
giving strength tothe stomach; and promoting a ‘héalthy action the 
livery, by which they:clear the skin, remove ‘salfowness' and pimples, 
purify the blood, Bd. theo nerves; ‘and’ invigorate’ the whole’ system, 
For females 

Prepared only. by JO JOHN WILLIAM STIRLING, 86 High street, 
Whitechapel. - im) boxes) at Ps.)t$di, 28. 9d. and 43, 6d. each, by 
most medicine dealers. 

CAUTION.—Ask for “ STIRLING’S STOMACH PILLS,” and see 
that the name is on the stamp, 


alee on oe 


+} manent that neither water por pratt mi 
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, PETER ‘MORRISON, Resident 


1 yiAN INFALLIBLE HAIR D¥E.” 


OWLAND’S MELACOMIA, he thost pe 
ful Liquid Pee ever known in, this or any o 

‘for Dyeciitg the Hair ef thé Head, Whiskers, Mustachios, and rowe ay | 
Y natural pnd-permanent brown or black} so! exactly resem iting Eyck natural 
colour, of the, haig as to, defy detection... It sis perfeetly immocent in its 
nature, is free from any, unpleasant, smell; and cam be nised-by any Lady 
or Gentleman with ‘the greatest ease and Lge Its effget ig,s0 
L influence it ; it, iy 
entirely free frout those “properties” in’ Hair Dyes). 5) whl give an 
unnatural ted or purple tint to the hair.’ Price 5s. - 

ROWLAND’S ne wa br PEARL DENTIFRICE.—A fragrant 
white powder, | ‘ai Oriental berbs of imestimable virtue for 
preserying apd j rate the: Teath: and ‘strengthening the Gums. It 
eradjcates tartar from the teeth, remoxes-fromthe mar: | ofthe teeth the 

spots of incipient lishes S aelte reserves, the ename 


ai 


| 
4 





deca 0 
) t e ‘tiost pure and pets Tike’ rawiitehess, ‘while, from its ae 


disinfecting qualities, it gives sweetness ‘and perfume to,the brea‘ Its 
utifying and invigorating propertiesiave obtained its exclusive se ection 
pe the Court and Royal Familpe of. Gréat Britain; and of the’Sdvereigns 
and Nobility throughout Burop, while the general demand for it at once 
rei a the. favour in whi ‘it is universally held. . Prige 2s..9d. per 


Ox 7 
CAUTION:—To ‘prdtect the’ ptibtic ihe fred the Hon, 
sioniers ef Stanyps eed Giesbeaa the Po Wame ‘and Pliers 
be engraved on the Government‘Stamp, pele ©. ROWLAND: and@‘SO 
20, Hatton-garden—which is oa on each box. a by the amen 
tors, and bef Chemists and Perfume 

“0A All others are Fraudulent a 





Sis HF 





FAL’ ahd SON five just’ “cor et : 
- of ‘machinery for’ the pam FYING of FEATHE gee tens 
principle, by which the offensiye properties of the ‘quill are eva- 
— ‘and carried) ff im steam; thereby not only are‘the impurities of. 
feather vet eel entirely removed; bat! they ate rendered quite free from 
the unpleasant smell.of the stave,’ whiek alk new fakes apualiey to 
that are dressed in the ordinary. way. 
a... 9 enemas by this process are puitect! freed front all im- 
SEs the feathera, the bulk: is» greatly’ increased, 





a poleward A bed is rendered much, softer, 
The following are the present prices: of new fonthersi~ 
ot th.) per Ib, 
ne yen ll «1a. Ody Bast Roriignt Grey’ Goose < . 9s.’ od. 
Grey Goose: 5.06 +++ 400 1s, 4s | Best Irish White Goose: ). .2s. 6d: 
Boreign Grey Goose. ....... Is, 8d, | Best Dantzic White Goose |.95.; 0d. 





Heat and Sons’s List of Bedding, containing: full particulars ‘of 





weights, sizes, and prices, sent. free. by post) on :application | to their 


t establishment, 196 (opposite the chapel), Tottenham Court- 
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THE MYSTERIES OF. LONDON. 


Second 
BY G. W. M 


Series. 
» REYNOLDS. 


The First Series of ‘‘ THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON ”’ being completed with No. 105 (published on the 19th of September), the Seconda 


Series will commence an entirely New and Original Tale, of an attraction 


all the leading newspapers to be “‘ the most popular work of the day,’’ 


interest altogether equal to the First, which has been pronounced ‘by 


The Second. Series will be published; uniformly with the First, in Weekly Penny Numbers, and Monthly Sixpenny Parts, Illustrated in the first 


style of the Art. 


Vol. 1. and IL. ofithe First Series, beautifully bound, price 6s. 6d. each, are now ready, 





PUBLISHED BY GEORGE VICKERS, 3, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 





JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE | 


AND ARTIST. 


HE FINE ARTS AND NATIONAL TASTE. 

—The BUILDER, No. 195, for Oct. 31, price 3d., contains :—Want 
of Artistical Operatives ; The Wellington Statue; Movement of the In- 
stitute of Architects in the Cause; Lord Morpeth’s right endeavours— 
Experiments on Hydraulic Cements—The Practice of Fresco Painting— 
The Ionic Order used at the Taylor Institute, Oxford, with Details at 
large of Front—Awards of Official Referees—Newleafe Discourses on 
Fine Art Architecture — Penitentiaries in Ancient Churches—Ancient 
Ironwork at Malines, with Three IHustrations—New College at Canter- 
bury — St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell— Freemasons of the Church — 
Notes in the Provinces, &c. 

* * *  * “No mean authority. The Builder is the recognised 
organ for all matters connected with architecture; it diligently endea- 
vours to educate the public taste, and is ever watchful for the interests 
of the science and for the preservation of our churches and other public 
buildings, from the ravages of time or the more rapid despoiling and 
injery which they may receive from the hands of unprofessional parties.” 
— Bridgwater Times. 

‘A journal of deserved repute, and very useful to the architect, engineer, 
operative, and artist.” * * ** This periodical fully sustains its 
title ; and must prove of immense value as well as an agreeable com- 


panion to all who are engaged in architecture, engineering, or the fine | 


arts.’’—Despatch. 
‘This is a most valuable periodical, devoted to the useful sciences 
of engineering and of architecture, and embracing the wide range 


of sohaerte which those sciences, with their sister arts, present. So great, | 


indeed, is the variety of topics treated of, and in so interesting a manner, 


that it is calculated to find its way among great numbers of the intelli- | 
gent ofall classes, who, even if not directly connected with any of the | 
ayocations with which this periodical is most chiefly associated, feel an | 
interest in what has such strong affinity with the most beautiful of the | 
arts, and is.so closely connected with the common objects, and the daily | 


exigencies of the world around us. Its low price brings it within the 
reach of the operatives ; while the nature of its contents commends it to 
the more intellectual of all classes.”’— Newspaper Press Directory. 

** The labours of The Builder have been of good service to art and 
seience in this country.”*— Patent Journal. 

* A well conducted journal.’”’—Literary Gazette. 

** Ably conducted.’ —Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal. 

** An excellently conducted journal.”—The Edinburgh Weekly Re- 
gister. 

Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 


EW WORKS on SCIENCE and MEDICINE. 
Just published, Part I. price 5s. 





PROFESSOR GRAHAM’S ELEMENTS of CHE- | 
MISTRY, new edition, entirely revised, and greatly enlarged ; with ad- | 


ditional Wood-cut Illustrations. 
8vo. ¢loth, price 3s, 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS in RELATION to PHY- 

SIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY. By Baron Justus Liesic. 
Just published, in post Svo. price 10s. 6d. 

NEW MANUAL of HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY 
MEDICINE;; or, the Homeceopathic Treatment of the Horse, the Ox, 
the Sheep, the Dog, and other domestic animals. By F. A. GuntHeRr. 
Translated from the third German edition, with considerable additions. 


In 18mo. cloth, price 1s, ; or, free, by post, Is. 4d. 


The STARS and the EARTH; or, Taoughts upon Space, 


Time, and Eternity. 
n ‘* Forty-eight small pages, suggesting food for a life of thought.’’— 
ritic. 
London ; H. Bailliere, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 





In 8vo, price 3s, Gd. 
ENTAMEN ANTI-STRAUSSIANUM. The An- 
tiquity of the Gospels asserted on Philological Grounds, in Refu- 
tation of the Mythic Scheme of Dr. David Frederick Strauss. An Argu- 
ment, by Oxtanpo T. Dosain, LLD., Trinity College, Dublin. 

‘* A valuable and scholar-like contribution to English theological lite- 
rature, The argument touches the hypothesis of Strauss in a mortal 
part, with deadly effect.’’—Ingquirer. 

‘‘A particular argument has been pressed with great ingenuity and 
spirit by Dr. Dobbin, in his Tentamen Anti.Straussianum.”— Dublin 
University Magazine. 

‘** Asan argument for the verity of the evangelical record, it is com- 
plete, conclusive, and unanswerable.”—Christian Examiner. 

Ward and Co, 27, Paternoster-row, 


EDITED BY THE REV. J. CUMMING, 
ROUTLEDGE’S TWO SHILLING EDITION OF THE 

EV. ALBERT BARNES’ NOTES ON THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. Now ready, the Gospels, 2 vols. witha 
| Map; Acts of the Apostles, 1 vol. with a Map; Romans, 1 vol.; 
| Corinthians and Galatians, 2 vols. ; Ephesians, Philippians, and Colos- 
sians, 1 vol.; Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, 1 vol.; 
Hebrews, 1 yol. 

Nortice.—In consequence of the numeroqus misprints of the Greek 
and Hebrew originals which have crept into the American Editions, the 
publisher has entered into arrangements with the Rev. John Cummi 
D.D. carefully to revise the whole; the public are therefore infor . 
that in order to insure this the only correet republication. great cave 
should be taken to order 

CUMMING’S EDITION. 

London; George Routledge, 36, Soho-square; Edinburgh: John 
Johnstone; Glasgow: Griffin and Co.; Dublin: John Robertson ; and 
by order of all booksellers. 
| Mr. J. J. GASKIN’S NEW WORK ON EASTERN GEOGRAPHY, 
| HISTORY, &c. 
| This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 
| HE. GEOGRAPHY and SACRED HISTORY of 

SYRIA, (including Ancient Phenicia, Palestine or the Holy 
Land, with Idumea,) made interesting. To which are added, Interesting 
| Questions on the Geography, History, &c. of the Punjaub, the recent 
| scene of British conquest. 

By J. J. GASKIN, 

| Author of ‘‘ European Geography and History made interesting.’ 
Dublin, Wm, Curry, jun. and oes Leet, Longman and Co. and all 
| ooksellers. 


This day is published, price 2s. . 
OLMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XXI. for November. 
| Edited by MILES GERALD KEON, Esq. 
CONTENTS: 
Art, 1. Sick Calls, No. IV. The Miser’s Death, 
2. Vicissitudes of Illustrious Men, No. VII. Christopher Columbus. 
. Smuggling and Smugglers. From the Note-Book of a Traveller. 
. Recollections of Salzburg; and of the sons of Don Carlos. 
The Catholic Man of Letters in London. By the Editor. 
6. Catholic Monthly Intelligence. 
London: C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 
Cumming, Dublin; Stevenson, Edinburgh ; Booker, Liverpool; and all 
booksellers. 





om Ob 





DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 
(300 pages, pocket volume), price 1s.; by post Is. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables fer‘all Complaints. 

By R. J. CULVERWBLL, M.D., M.R.C.S,, L.A.C., &e. 
Contents :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings,2 good 
| night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind. By an observance of the 
| instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may acquire the greatest amount of phy- 
| sical happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 
Tobe had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
| sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 10, Argyll- 

| place, Regent-street, 





THE PEOPLE’S EDITION! 
Price 1s. by post, 1s. 4d. 
‘* This is the best Work we haye on Nervousness!” Professor Savage, 
Surgeon. 
Just published, unabridged, the 5th edition of . 
HE REY. DR. WILLIS MOSELEY’S_ Twelve 
Chapters on NERVOUS and MENTAL COMPLAINTS, and on 
| two great discoveries by which thousands have been, and all. may be 
| cured of NERVOUS or MENTAL DISEASE, with as much certainty 
| as water quenches thirst, and insanity itself with almost ¢ ual certainty. 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. If by post, apply to the Author, 
18, Bloomsbury-street, Beliford-square. 
OR FOR NOTHING. 

A PAMPHLET containing the original classification of all 
| nervous symptoms, under five designations—Oppression, Confusion, De- 
| lusion, Excitement, and Diminution—with forty cases illustrative of 
| each, and:testimonials of-cure. This valuable little pamphlet will be 
| sent to every address, and franked home if one stamp is enclosed. 
| Apply to or-address (post paid), Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley, 18, Blooms- 
bury-street, Bedford-square. At home from It to 3. 
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In the course of November will be published, price Five Shillings, JUST PUBLISHED, BY. NOAH H“ETT, 
P ARTNERSB PO R LIFE: “A 37, PRINCES-STREET, LEICRSTER-SQUARE. 
CORISERAS SESE. CATALOGUE of a MISCELLANEOUS COL- 


este hor go4 LECTION of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, which may be had, 


7m. S, d Co. London ; James M‘Glashan, Dublin; FraserandCo. | gratis, on application, or will be sent free to any part of the kingdom 
W 8. Orran Edinburgh ; and David Chambers, Glasgow. upon the receipt of one penny postage-stamp. 
The following is a selection from the above :— 
HE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE REVIEW,| QUARTERLY REVIEW, from the commencement, in 1809, 
AND UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. Price 2s. 6d. to 1844, 74 vols. Svo. half russia, neat, 112. 





é November. GontTents or No, XVI. , 2 

1. The Church and the Whigs—2. L’Entente Cordialle—3. Historical . ter gon, eens " the commencement, in 1803, 
Ballads, by Lord John Manners, No. 4—4. A Flower from Jean Paul’s | © » 71 vols. 8vo. calf, neat, 9/. 

Garden—-5. The Restoration of Tithes—6. Short Reviews—7. UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL and NAVAL and MILI- 


Autumn 
The Ills of Ireland—8. University Intelligence. TARY MAGAZINE, from the commencement, in 1829, to 1844, inclu- 
London ; John Ollivier, 59, Pall-Mall. sive. 46 vols. 8vo. half calf, 5/. 10s. 
Ozford :. J. H. Parker. Cambridge + Macmillan. SHEIL’S (RIGHT HON. R. L.) SPEECHES, with a 





2 Memoir. Edited by MacNgvin. 8vo. half calf, neat, 7s. 6d. 
The following Periodical Works, ‘for Noveniher, 1846, are this day pub - = ? 2 
elished by CHARLES KNIGHT & CO. yPs’- | GRATTAN’S (RIGHT HON. H.) SELECT SPEECHES, 
HE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PICTO- e which is added a legge neY Union, with a Memoir by D. C, 
RIAL BIBLE, edited by JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A.; with | MADDEN, 8vo. Portrait, half calf, meat, 7s. eer 
many Hundred Woodcuts, and Thirteen Engravings on Steel. Tobe} CURRAN’S (JOHN PHILPOT) SPEECHES, with Me- 
blished in Thirteen Monthly Parts, at Four Shillings, and Fifty-two | moir and Historical Notices by T. Davis. 8vo. Portrait, half calf, 
eekly Numbers, at One Shilling. Part II. will contain 176 pages of | neat, Qs. 
Letter-press, and a beautifully-exeeuted Engraving of “‘ Hagarand Ish-| LEGENDS OF VENICE, with Eleven beautiful Engravings, 
mael.”” No, V. will be issued November 7, and cuntinued Weekly. | by R. H. Herpert, Esq. and Edited by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 4to. 
The STANDARD EDITION of KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL crimson cloth, gilt, 8s. Published originally at 17. 11s. 6d. 
SHAKSPERE, with Eleven Hundred Woodcuts. To be publishedin| KVENINGS AT HADDON HALL, with numerous beau- 
Sixteen Monthly Parts, at Four Shillings, and Sixty-four Weekly Num- | tiful Illustrations, from designs by G. Cattermole, royal 8yo. fancy cloth, 
bers, at One Shilling. Part III. containing Comedies (portion of Vol. 1.), | gilt, 18s, Published at 1/. 11s. 6d. “1946. 
Veekly, Bnet Sir appear on Saturday, November 7, and be continued) | YSON’S MAGNA BRITANNIA, containing the several 
» Prise te. | Counties of Great Britain, viz. Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Buckingham- 
The STANDARD EDITION of the PICTORIAL HIS- | shire, Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, mubedinn, 
TORY OF ENGLAND ; being a History of the People as well as @/ and Devonshire; 9 vols, 4to. cloth, 3/. 3s. Originally published at 
History of the Kingdom. By Grorce L. Craik and Cnaries MAC- | 97], 4s, 
FARLANE, assisted by other Contributors. With Two Thousand Wood- | EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, consisting of a col- 
cuts, and One Hundred and Four Portraits on Steel. To be published | jection of Modern Voyages and Travels, History, Biography, &e. illus. 
in Twenty-six Monthly Parts at Four Shillings, and 104 Weekly Num- | trated with numerous Maps, and Plates, 38. vols, small 8yo. cloth, 
bers at One Shilling. Part IV. with Four Portraits on Steel, price 4s. | 97 5. or separate volumes, at 2s. each. 
— will be published on Saturday, November 7, and continued |" EK NIGHT’S PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND: 
eekly, price 1s. "i a zz | being a history of the People as well as a history of the Kingdom, illus- 
seiie 88 PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. Part XXII. | trated with a pantivall weedbaetes 8 vols. royal 8vo. dicey thick, 62. 
: * “ ; SHAW and NODDER’S NATURALIST’S MISCEL- 
OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES : a Gallery of Portraits, | LANY. 24 vols. royal 8vo. half-russia, neat, containing 1,064 beautifully 
with Memoirs, being a continuation of “ Old England,’ Part X. price | eoloured plates, 8/. 
1s. 6d. with a coloured plate of the Shrine of Henry V SMITH’S (JOHN) CATALOGUE RAISONNE of the 


Vv - | 
The SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, | works of the most eminent DUTCH, FLEMISH, and FRENCH 





Feat SINT. Second Half, price 9d. rps , _| PAINTERS, in which is included a short Biographical Notice of the 
«x The POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Volume II. price | Artists, with a Copious Description of their Principal Pictures, 8 vols. 
15s. is now ready, as well as the complete Work, in 2 vols. price 30s. royal 8vo, cl. 7/ 


Abs 
orauass vt im beet WAVERLEY NOVELS, by Stn WALTER Scott, 48 vols. 
MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSLON of USEFUL | half calf, marbled edges, 9/. 

KNOWLEDGE. Re-issue, Part XXIV. containing North America, BYRON.—FINDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Nos. 4, 5, 10, and 12; Australia; New South Wales, with plan of Sid- | to Murray’s Complete and Uniform edition of LORD BYRON’S LIFE 
ney; and Western Australia, with Van Dieman’s Land. Price 3s. 6d. | and WOKKS. Twenty-four parts and three appendixes, completing the 
plain, and 5s, coloured. Any of the Society’s Maps may be had sepa- Works. Royal 8vo. 30s. 1832-4, 
rately, price 6d. plain, and 9d. coloured. | CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION fer the PEOPLE, a 


KNIGHT’S MONTHLY VOLUME. | new and improved edition, 2 vols. large 8vo. half-ealf, 12s. 
Price Is. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. E , : __ Edinburgh, 1842. 
“ KNIGHT’S VOLUME FOR ALL READERS” will in future be| SYRIa, the HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, &c. illustrated 
ublished MONTHLY; Vol, I. ‘appeared cn the Ist of July. The | ina series of Views drawn from Nature, by W. H. Bartlett, W. Purser, 
olumes of the few works that are not yet completed in the “* Weekly | &e. with Descriptions of the Plates by John Carne, 2 vels. 4to. calf, gilt 


Volume’’ will be given, as early as possible, as Occasional Volumes, | edges, 36s. Fisher. 
NovemMBeERr 1.—Monthly Volume. | THIERS’S HISTOIRE de la REVOLUTION FPRAN- 
THE BILLOW AND THE ROCK. A New Tale, by Miss | CAIS, 10 vols. 8vo. calf, gilt, with Plates, 36s. Paris, 1884. 
MartTINEAv. BELL’S SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, POPULAR and 
Occasional Volume (completing Works). SCIENTIFIC, or a Physical, Political, and Statistical Account of the 
VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES USED FOR THE FOOD | World and its various divisions, 6 vols. 8vo, half-calf, 26s. 
OF MAN, Volume Il. (to be published on October 15). } ? : Glasgow, 1832, 
THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY, Volume X. (to} MECHANIC’S MAGAZINE, from the commencement, in 
be published on November 15). | 1825, to 1836. 24 vols. hound in 8vo. half calf, 3¢. 


a BRITISH POETS AND TRANSLATIONS, from Chaueer 
THE BRITISH ALMANAC, THE COMPANION TO} to Cowper, with Prefaces, biographical and critical, by Dr. Johnson ; 
THE ALMANAC, and THE UNION AND PARISH OFFICER’S | with Additional Lives, by A. Chalmers. 21 vols. royal 8yo. half bound 


ALMANACS, will be published early in November. Russia, 10/. 1 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. A Miscellany of Romance, 


° : General Literature, and Art, from the commencement to October I845. 
Just published, demy 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 7 vols. 8vo. half calf, and 4 parts, 2. 
The TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT of the POOR LAW GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and HISTORICAL 
COMMISSIONERS. With Appendices. CHRONICLE, from the year 1821 to 1834, both inclusive, 28 vols. 8yo. 
Also, Second Edition, post Svo. price Is. 6d. half calf, neat, 2/. 15s. 
Mr. LUMLEY’S POOR LAW REMOVAL ACT, with WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, complete, 
numerous additions, with Key to Greek and Latin Scripture Proper Names, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MAVOR’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, 
The MAP of LONDON of the SOCIETY for the DIFFU- | 25 vols. 12mo. half calf, gilt, 27. 2s. 

SION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, corrected to the present time.| SHAKSPEAR’S PLAYS, with the Corrections and Lllustra- 

Price, 1s. plain, 1s, 6d. coloured, 3s. Gd. in case, or 6s.. on roller and | tions of various Commentators, to which are added Notes by S. Johnson 





varnished. . . and G. Stevens, the fifth edition, by Isaac Reed, with numerous Por- 
Also the weet MAPS, in Case :— z a traits and Plates inserted, 21 vols. 8vo. Russia, neat, 5/. 5s. 
8. d, 5. de PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, 27 vols. complete in parts, 41. 12s. 
The World, 2 sheets .... 0 3 6] England (Canals and Ditto ditto Seas half ca, 7h. a 
ee Tn -ace,G een ae ° 2 ¢|- JOHNSON’S MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL REVIEW, and 
A pe ie ie ed eee 68 63 6| JOURNAL of PRACTICAL MEDICINE, from July, 1831, to January, 
Scotland, 3 sheets ...... 0 4 6) Ireland, 1 sheet ........ 020 mea 
Ireland, 2 sheets........ 0 3 6| Scotland ............66 0. 9. @| 186: eo pants, Ovo. al. 160, 
France, 4 sheets........ 0 6 0 Geological Map of Eng- a Benge cagyr er D eeear EDITION of 
India, 14 sheets ........ 1 1 0] land and Wales, full 3 By 12 vols. Svo. cloth, 20. 58 _ 
Paris, 2 sheets.......... 3 6| coloured by Maiby.... 0 6 0| KNIGHTS CABINET EDITION of SHAKSPEARE, 11 


0 
22, Ludgate-street, October 30, 1846, vols, 18mo. cloth, 18s. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY GEORGE,VIRTUE, AND SOLD-BY; ARTHUR HALL AND CO. 
24, PATERNOSTER-ROW, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


WORKS BY THE Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 











MINISTER OF THE SCOTCH NATIONAL CHURCH, CROWN-COURT, COVENT-GARDEN, 


Second Edition, in foolseap 8vo. neat cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


NFANT SALVATION; or, all Saved that Die in; 


Infancy. Specially addressed to Mothers mourning the loss of 
Infants and Children : 


T 


“ This is a judicious work, and well calculated for much usefulness.””— 
Record. 


Il. 
In foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


the Nature and Obligations of Christian Baptism, with an Appen- 


Second Edition, in Pa 8vo, eloth, price 2s.6d, 
MESSAGE from GOD; or, Thoughts on Religion 
for Thinking men. 


IV. 
Third Edition, in foolscap 8vo. price Sixpence, 
— TRUE SUCCESSION. A Sermon preached 
before the London Missionary Society, May 1846. With many 
valuable Notes. . 
Mi. BARTLETT'S NEW WORK ON PALESTINE. 
In Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, with Four highly-finished Engravings 
on Steel, by Cousen, Bentley, Brandard, and Others.4 
HE CHRISTIAN in PALESTINE; or Scenes of 
Sacred History. Illustrated from Sketches taken by Mr. W. H. 
Barter, during his recent Journey in the Holy Land. With expla- 
natory descriptions, by Henry Steseinc, D.D., F.R.S. 

‘* Whatever interest may be excited by the history or description of 
other countries, it can rarely be equalled, and certainly never surpassed, 
by that which belongs to those given of Palestine, the land of the law and 
the gospel.’” 

VI. 
Fifth Edition, corrected and enlarged, for the use of Schools. 
price 3s. extra cloth. i , 
ELECT POETRY for CHILDREN, with brief 
Explanatory Notes, by Joseru Payng. 


In 18mo. 


Vil. 
In 12mo, price 5s. bound in embossed roan, 


TUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY, with short 

Biographical Sketches and Notes, Explanatory and Critical. In- 

tended as a Text Book for the higher classes in Schools, and as ar. intro- 
duction to the study of English Literature. By JoserH Payne. 


VIIl. 
BERNARD BARTON’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Price 6s. foolseap octavo, neatly bound in cloth extra. 
Dedicated to the Queen, 
By her Majesty’s express permission. 
OUSEHOLD VERSES. By Bernarp Barron. 


Embellished with a Vignette Title and Frontispiece, engraved 
by Bentley, from Drawings by Churchyard. 


Ix. 
Medium octavo, in cloth binding, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 
ALKS ABOUT THE CITY AND ENVIRONS 
OF JERUSALEM. By W. H. Bartietrt. Illustrated by 
nine Engravings on Steel, by Cousen, 
and nearly forty superior Wood-cuts. 
The object of this work is to give a correct idea of the present state of 


this memorable city, from personal observation. The ‘“‘ Walks” embrace | 
the principal objects of interest: many of which have not been drawn or | 


described in any previous publication. 


EXTRACTS TAKEN FROM A FEW OF THE PERIODICALS. 


delineated.’’—Evangelical Magazine. 

** The Views-are well chosen, are not made up, and are most feelingly 
executed.’’—Church of England Quarterly Review, 

‘** Mr, Bartlett’s descriptions are distinct and lively; every sentence is 
a pieture.’’—The Spectator. 

** We can assert that his descriptions are clear, and his illustrations 
fine.’’—Tait's Magazine, 

** We can accord to the labours of the author and artist the highest 
praise.’’— Literary Gazette. . 

“* We have at length in this attractive volume what approaches to the 


desideratum of a complete picturesque guide to the topography of Jeru- 


salem.’’—Patriot. 


HE BAPTISMAL FONT; or, an Exposition of | 


| 
| 


| the 
| and Madrigal Societies, &c. with the sacred and secular music. 


| 
M 


‘ x. 
HE WORKS of the REV. ANDREW FULLER. 
A New Edition. With a Memoir of his Life. By Anprew 
Gunton Fuxter. In one handsome volume, imperial octavo, price 
1/, 4s. in cloth. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
|, “Coming on to modern Theological writers, 1 recommend you to 
| familiarise yourselves with the works of the acute, the philosophical, the 
performed, and pious Jonathan Edwards, and those of Andrew Fuller. I 
now nothing like the latter for a beautiful combination of doctrinal, 
practical, and experimental religion.’’—Counsels to Students of Theology 
on leaving College, by John Angell James. 

‘* He (Mr, Fuller) was, in many respects, the most memorable man it 
has ever been my happiness to know, and his loss will be deplored as 
irreparable. He good sense in a more perfect degree than any 
person I ever knew; embraced every object with a clearness, facility, and 
precision, almost peculiar to himself.”’"—From a@ letter from Robert 


Halt to Dr. Fletcher, of St ° 
**T am slowly reading Andrew Fuller’s works. He was ———- 


man; one of the wisest and most moral-minded of his day. 
wonderful strength of mind: and is an i how Provi can draw 
forth instruments from the most unlikely quarters.’’—Bishop Jebb and 
Knox's C mdence. . 

** It is needless to say one word in commendation of the writings of 
Andrew Fuller ; their praise is in all the churches. The extension of the 
circulation of his works cannot fail to be highly beneficial.’’—Helectic 
Review. 

* His mind was naturally of extraordinary strength and acuteness ; we 
have been very much struck in observing the clear distinctive conception, 
the firm grasp, the completeness of intellectual action, displayed in pas- 
sages and fragments written at a comparatively early age: a very re- 
markable exemplification is afforded in his Confession of Faith, prepared 
against his ordination at Kettering, when he was under thirty. It may 
| be well doubted whether any similar occasion has ever furnished. an in- 
| stance of so long a series of propositions so strongly and compactly 
| thought, and so precisely and perspicuously expressed.’’—The late John 
| Foster. 
x1. 


THE THIRTIETH EDITION OF 1000 EACH. are 
| FLETCHER’S FAMILY DEVOTION. Containing 
the Morning and Evening Service of a Family for every day 
throughout the year, EmbelJished with seventeen elegant engravings. 
Bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 1/. 6s. 
“* Our attention has lately been called to an advertisement of a book of 
|‘ Family Devotion, containing the morning and evening service of a 
| family for every day throughout the year.’ According to the advertise- 
| ment, this new Order for morning and evening prayer daily throughout 
| the year is already in its 30th edition of 1000 each. 30,000 copies of a 
| book of common prayer for Dissenters, recommended by twenty-five 
| distinguished ministers, whose names are given, and who include some 
| of the most prominent of the day, cannot be dispersed throughout Eng- 
| land without working some considerable change in the minds of probably 
| 200,000 persons.’’— The Times, Sept. 27, 1843. 


XII. 
COMPLETE BODY OF MUSIC, adapted to the 


growing demand for Music among all classes of the community. 








| In three volumes, super-royal 8vo. in very neat cloth bindings, 32s.— 


ee Volume embellished by an elegant Frontispiece—or in separate 
olumes 
I.—Psalm Tunes, 236 pages, 8s. 

I1.—Sacred Music, 348 pages, 12s. 


Bentley and Brandard; a Map, | PUL Smeg oy Music—Songs, Duets, Trios, Glees, Madrigals, &c. 360 


ges, 12s, the three forming 
“THE PEOPLE’S MUSIC BOOK.” 
By Jamrs Ture, Esq. Organist of Westminster Abbey ; and 
Epwarp Tay tor, Esq. Gresham Prof. of Music. 
The Tunes and Pieces are arranged principally for four voices, with an 
| accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte; forming, respectively, a 


| lete body of the best ie for the C: 1, , Shape), 
‘* Our impression is, that Jerusalem was never before so successfully | the. Pas 4 we mrtges find: 0 sor demadmacee abagaen tn 


amily, the Glee Club, and the Madrigal Society. 
*,* A considerable allowance will be made to Congregations adopting 
Psaum Tunes, and taking a number of copies, and to Choirs, Choral, 


XIIL. 
MOZART’S LAST AND GREATEST WORK. 

In super-royal SULEM edane Six shillings. 
OZART’S REQUIEM, a mpted for the first time 
| to English words, chiefly from the Holy Scriptures, with the ap- 
| probation of the principal Dignitaries of the Church. 

By the Editors of the ‘‘ People’s Music Book.”’ 
The Accompaniments expressly arranged from the original Score. 
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